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Chronicle 


Home News.—Prime Minister MacDonald of Great 
Britain, accompanied by his daughter and a party of ex- 
perts and publicity men, arrived at New York on 
October 4. The morning of October 5 
was spent in official calls in Washington, 
and in the afternoon the Prime Minister 
and his party accompanied the President to the fishing 
lodge on the Rapidan River, in Virginia. Here several 
long conversations were held and the President himself 
telephoned in the afternoon of October 6 the news that 
the call would go out from London to France, Italy and 
Japan for a disarmament conference in that city in Jan- 
uary. On October 7, Mr. MacDonald made a brief ap- 
pearance before a half-empty House of Representatives, in 
which the absence of Speaker Longworth was remarked, 
and later made an important speech before the Senate. 
For the first time he unequivocally accepted the principle 
of parity, “ without reserve, heaped up and flowing over.” 
He linked the cessation of competitive armament with 
the Briand-Kellogg anti-war pact and served notice on 
Italy and France that an alliance with the United States 
was not contemplated. After several more conversations 
with the President, he left for Philadelphia on October 10. 
On Friday, October 11, he was the guest of honor at a 
Socialist meeting in New York, having previously refused 
to be present at the A. F. of L. Convention in Toronto. 
On October 10, the President and Prime Minister issued a 
statement couched in vague and general terms. 


Visit of 
Mr. MacDonald 


Considerable mystery surrounded the purpose of the 
Prime Minister’s coming and his conversations with the 
President. The fact that the call to a general conference 
had been held up until the two met lent 
color to the popular impression that dis- 
armament was the outstanding point at 
issue. Other matters which were brought up were, in 
spite of previous denials, the British-American war debt, 
the dismantling of the fortification of British possessions 
in the Western Hemisphere, particularly those surround- 
ing the Panama Canal, and the doing away with both 
capital ships and submarines in the warfare of the future. 
It was thought probable that the Mexican debt, a cause of 
irritation in London, was also to be considered, since Mr. 
Morrow was present in Washington. It was rumored 
that the real purpose of the MacDonald visit was to secure 
recognition of Russia by the United States. A significant 
passage in Washington dispatches confirmed this view. 
It was said that the Russian-recognition question could 
not be ratsed by Mr. MacDonald since it concerned only 
the two countries mentioned. Coincident with this, the 
Rev. Edmund A. Walsh, S.J., former director of the 
Papal Relief Commission to Russia, issued a firm state- 
ment denying that the Holy See contemplated any recog- 
nition of Russia under present conditions. In general, it 
was probable that the conversations covered the whole 
field of English-American relations, since no part of them 
could be settled without reference to the rest. 

Senator Sheppard of Texas introduced a bill making 
purchasers of intoxicants as guilty as sellers, after a de- 
mand by Bishop Cannon that this be done. A move 
was on foot among the Democrats and 
insurgents to place an anti-tariff Repub- 
lican on the Senate committee of five 
to deal in conference with the House, to insure firmness 
in defending the Simmons-Norris amendment on the 
flexible tariff———A statement was at last made by the 
President that Secretary Mellon would remain in the 
Treasury to the end of President Hoover’s term. 


The 
Negotiations 





Washington 
Briefs 


Australia.—Vigorous campaigning preceded the gen- 
eral election held on October 12, the second election within 
The Nationalist-Country party, headed by the 

lately resigned Premier, Stanley Bruce, 
held mostly to one issue in the appeal to 
the voters, namely, the question of the 
abolition of the Federal Arbitration Court for industrial 
disputes. It was on this issue that Mr. Bruce’s Govern- 
ment was defeated in Parliament. The Labor party, 
which was the largest single party in the last House, 
widened the Arbitration Court question in the campaign 


a year. 


Election 
Campaign 
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by a general attack on the policies of the Nationalist 
Ministry. James Scullin is the leader of the official Labor 
opposition, but the outstanding antagonist of Mr. Bruce 
has been William M. Hughes, the war-time Premier, 
whom the Melbourne Argus described as a “ leader with- 
out a following.” 


China.—Early in the month the Nanking Govern- 
ment announced that danger from the rebels in Hunan 
province and the disorders of late September following 
the defection of General Chang Fak- 
wei’s troops from Nationalist loyalty, 
had ceased. On the other hand, new 
trouble arose for the Government from Communists in 
Eastern Shantung, and Shanghai reported on October 4 
receipt of details of the massacre there of some 3,000 
peasants. Meanwhile, from Tokio there were reports of 
border clashes in Manchuria between Chinese and Rus- 
sian soldiers. The number of casualties was said to be 
heavier than in any of the desultory fighting that has 
occurred since the Sino-Russian problem was initiated 
with the confiscation by the Government of the manage- 
ment of the Chinese Eastern’ Railway. 


Rebellion 
Fails 


Czechoslovakia.—W ith entirely unexpected severity, 
Prof. Albert Tuka, general secretary of the Slovak 
People’s party, who had stood trial for the preceding ten 
weeks on the charge of high treason by 
collusion with the Hungarian Govern- 
ment, was sentenced at Pressburg on 
October 5 to fifteen years penal servitude. His fellow- 
accused, M. Snacky, editor of the Slovak, received five 
years ; the other defendant was acquitted. The New York 
Times correspondent expressed the view that of the 130 
witnesses whom the Czech Government had produced, 
those upon whom chief reliance was placed had not only 
failed to prove the charge but “ showed themselves by 
their own confession in an unfavorable light,” and that 
the sentence was simply political in its nature. The two 
Slovak Ministers in the present coalition Government, the 
Minister of Health, Dr. Tiszo, and the Minister for Uni- 
fication, Dr. Labay, were reported on October 8 as having 
resigned their positions as demonstration of solidarity 
with Dr. Tuka. The heaviness of the sentence, it was 
thought, would add greatly to the bitterness of the party 
conflict at the general elections due on October 27. The 
sentence was appealed; and Tuka was nominated as a 
candidate for election by the Slovak People’s party. 


Tuka 
Sentenced 


Germany.—On October 6, the funeral of the late 
Foreign Minister, Dr. Gustav Stresemann, took place in 
the national capital followed by internment in the Luisen- 
stadt cemetery. The ceremonies were 
unusually simple but impressive. Except 
for a band, all military ceremony was 
eliminated. The day previously the remains of Dr. 
Stresemann were removed from his residence to the 
Reichstag building and placed on a catafalque on the 
Presidential dais. During the funeral services, which 


Stresemann 
Buried 


took place in the great hall of the Reichstag building the 
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following morning, President Von Hindenburg and 

all the highest officials of the German Government 

and members of the diplomatic corps were in attendance. 
The only speaker at the main service was Chancellor 
ferman Mueller. 

Following the sudden demise of the Foreign Minister 
all political parties for the time being suspended activities. 
However, because he felt himself already too overbur- 
dened with cares of State to assume the 
duties, even temporarily, of the Foreign 
Ministry, Chancellor Mueller proposed 
to President Von Hindenburg that Dr. Julius Curtius, 
Minister of Economic Affairs, should take charge of the 
Foreign Office ad interim. It will be recalled that Dr. 
Curtius was an old party friend of the late Foreign Min- 
ister and a delegate to The Hague Conference. As for 
possible permanent successors to Dr. Stresemann, there 
was much political speculation but nothing definite. 
Among those more prominently suggested for the post 
were Dr. Von Hoesch, German Ambassador to Paris, and 
Dr. Joseph Wirth, former Chancellor, apparently the 
candidate of the Centrist party. 

On October 7, balloting took place for the cast of next 
year’s Oberammergau Passion Play, the first performance 
of which will be on April 11. Much local interest centered 

about the selection of the characters. 
_ For the Christus role Alois Lang, age 

thirty-eight, wood-carver and bee-keeper, 
was elected, the vote standing 15 to 2. He is no relative 
of his predecessor, Anton Lang, who became so famous 
in the part. Hugo Rutz and Guido Mayr were renamed 
to play Caiphas and Judas respectively. Peter Rendel will 
personify St. Peter, and Hansi Preisinger, Mary Mag- 
dalen. The keenest contest was for the role of Our Lady 
which was finally assigned to Anni Rutz, a twenty-three- 
year-old stenographer. The cast is elected by twenty-two 
Town Counsellors and artistic advisers, and there is no 
appeal from their decision. 


Dr. Curtius 
Temporary 
Foreign Head 


Passion Play 
Roles 
Assigned 


Hungary.—Considerable interest centered in a story 
published in the Pesti Naplo of Budapest purporting to 
give an interview wherein President Masaryk of Czecho- 
slovakia was said to have announced to 
the President of the Hungarian Social 
Institute, Franz Rajniss, a readiness to 
negotiate with Hungary for the return of Hungarian ter- 
ritory attached to Czechoslovakia by the treaty of Trianon. 
According to a New York Times correspondent, President 
Masaryk was quoted in the Pestt Naplo as saying “ that 
he was ready to discuss revision of all territory where 
Hungarians numbeted more than fifty per cent.” This 
would affect about 14,000 square miles of territory con- 
taining 1,500,000 inhabitants of whom 1,000,000 are Hun- 
garians. This is not the first time that Czechoslovakia 
was reported to have made advances for the sake of 
tostering peace with Hungary, and the President chided 
the Hungarian Government for not cooperating with his 
previous overtures, preferring to negotiate with Rou- 
mania. This interview created a profound impression in 
Hungary and the Balkan States. 


Relations 
with 
Czechoslovakia 
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India.—The death from hunger strike, after sixty- 
one days of fasting, of one of the prisoners held in 
connection with the Lahore conspiracy, not only caused 
great excitement throughout India but 
resulted in a vote of censure in the 
House of Assembly against the Govern- 
ment. Because of the death, also, the Assembly voted 
against further debate on the Hunger Strike bill, a meas- 
ure which gave the courts authority to proceed with a 
hearing of a trial if it were delayed through the action 
of the accused unfitting themselves to appear through 
hunger-striking. The emergency which this bill was de- 
signed to meet was precisely that of the Lahore conspiracy 
case, which was delayed more than two months because 
the accused men were on hunger strike. The Government 
accepted the action of the Assembly and agreed that the 
bill should be thrown open to public discussion before 
being again presented to the Assembly. The Government 
also issued a statement urging local governments to in- 
quire into the state of prisoners, native and European, in 
the jails, and to make recommendations for the improve 
ment of conditions. 


Hunger 
Strike 


Ireland.—Dublin residents suffered considerable in- 
conveniences during the tramway strike which began in 
mid-August and lasted well into September. The com- 
bined strike and lock-out was not attend- 
ed by any rioting whatsoever. Public 
sympathy seemed to have been extended 
to both parties. The Dublin United Tramways Company 
declared itself unable to compete with the increased bus 
service. The Company protested against the terms by 
which it was forced to pay for way-leaves, road-repairs, 
and other taxation. These terms were contracted when 
the Company held a monopoly; they were declared un- 
bearable now that the buses had diverted millions of 
passengers yearly. In order to continue functioning, the 
Company announced that it was necessary to make a ten- 
per-cent reduction in the wages of the employes. To 
this the workers objected, since, through two previous 
reductions, the wages averaged only fifteen dollars per 
week. The Government appointed a Court of Inquiry, 
under the chairmanship of Judge Davitt, to investigate 
the situation. 

The first action under the recently enacted Censorship 
of Publication Act was directed against a London weekly 
magazine which had been regularly offered for sale in 
Ireland, The publishers of the magazine, 
according to our informant, have some 
connection with the McFadden Syndicate 
of the United States. The periodical was found objec- 
tionable in its advertisements, which violated section six- 


Tramway 
Strike 


New Censorship 
Act 


teen of the Act, referring to contraceptives. By law, the 


police were empowered to take direct action in such a 
matter ; but since this was the first application of the law, 
the Ministry of Justice issued a warning about the maga- 
zine to newsdealers. Thus far, the Government had 
failed to set up the machinery contemplated by the Cen- 
sorship Act, namely, the appointment of the five members 
who would constitute the Censorship Board. 
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Constructional work on the Shannon Electrical Scheme 
was completed on schedule time during September by the 
German engineers, Siemens Schuckert. The work took 
four years and cost upwards of six mil- 
lion pounds. Final testings of the tail- 
race whereby junction of the diverted 
waters with the Shannon was made, and of the two 
turbines that were put into operation, were declared suc- 
cessful by the German and Irish experts present. With 
the Ardnacrusha construction completed, the Shannon 
Scheme entered its second phase, that of the distribution 
and sale of electrical power. In preparation for the full 
completion of the Scheme, the Electrical Supply Board 
was carrying on an educational program designed to in- 
struct the people in the uses to which electricity may be 
applied. 


Shannon 
Scheme 


Jugoslavia—By a royal decree, signed October 3, the 
name of the “ Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slove- 
nes ” was changed to the “ Kingdom of Jugoslavia.” A 
second decree abolished the historic 
names of the provinces, such as Slovenia, 
Croatia, Bosnia, Herzegovina, Dalmatia, 
Montenegro and Old Serbia, the thirty-three provinces 
were replaced by nine banats (each governed bya banus 
appointed by the King) which, with the new capitals 
would be as follows: Save, capital Zagreb; Danube, capi- 
tal Neusatz; Vardar, capital Skoplje; Drina, capital Sara- 
jevo; Morava, capital Nisch; Drave, capital Ljubljana; 
Vrbas, capital Banjaluka; Coastal Banat, capital Spalato 
and Zeta, capital Cetinje. The frontiers conform rough- 
ly to those of the old provinces. This regulation would 
run contrary to Croatian ideas of autonomy. 


New Names 


Nicaragua.—President Moncada struck a severe blow 
at his enemies in the early part of the month when several 
political leaders, including four former members of the 
Conservative army during the Chamorro 
Administration, Paulino Solorzano, for- 
mer Director General of Communications 
in the Chamorro Administration and a member of the 
Directorate of the Conservative party, Gabry Rivas, a 
Conservative newspaper man, and Solomon de la Selva, 
a Sandinist propagandist and newspaper reporter, were 
arrested and ordered deported. The President justified 
his drastic action by the announcement that documentary 
and other evidence had been discovered establishing con- 
clusively that the deportees were not only plotting to 
create trouble and disorder in the Republic, but were 
also associated with radical revolutionary groups in 
Mexico. It was understood that the deportees would 
be landed at various Mexican ports. Article CXII of 
the Constitution gives the President the power to deport 
any person threatening the public peace. Conservative 
leaders denied that they had any relations with the con- 
spirators and charged that they were all radicals in the 
party. 


Moncada 
Acts Against 
Enemies 


Poland.—Though it had previously been ‘announced 
that Marshal Pilsudski would go to an Italian health re- 
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sort on the Adriatic following his recent severe illness, 
the national political situation threatened 
to be critical on October 8 and his jour- 
new was canceled, at least temporarily. 
Press dispatches indicated that when the Sejm would 
begin its ordinary October budgetary session, the Op- 
position would move a vote of no confidence against the 
Government, and Marshal Pilsudski decided that his 
presence was necessary in the capital to meet the attack. 
The Opposition got impetus from the municipal elections 
in the Western provinces which took place on October 
6, which .gave the Nationalist Right wing clear majorities. 
In Posen, alone, they got thirty-three of the sixty seats. 
Government groups received only three seats. 


Pilsudski 
Government 
Threatened 


Rumania.—On October 7, the death was announced 
of George B. Buzdugan, Chief Justice of Rumania and 
one of the trio composing the Regency Council. The 
Chief Justice had been seriously ill for 


Regent 
Buzdugan several days and the end was not un- 
Dies expected. He was born in 1867, be- 


came President of the Tribunal in 1900, President of the 
Court of Appeals in 1910, and President of the Court 
of Cassation in 1924. When the Regency was provided 
for in January, 1926, following the renunciation by 
Crown Prince Carol of his right of succession to the 
throne in favor of his four-year-old son Prince Michael, 
the Chief Justice was appointed along with Prince 
Nicholas, Carol’s brother, and Miron Cristea, Patriarch 
of the Rumanian Orthodox Church, to govern for the 
boy King. While intense national interest centered on 
the choice of a successor for the deceased Regent, and 
a special session of Rumania’s Parliament was called 
to provide for the vacancy created, it was generally anti- 
cipated that no Government crisis of any sort would 
develop in consequence. On October 9, Constantin Sar- 
atzeanu was appointed to fill the vacancy. 


Reparations Question.—The Organization Committee 
of the Bank for International Settlements, meeting at 
Baden Baden, Germany, October 4, instructed its Secre- 
tary, Walter Lichtenstein of Chicago, to 
collate plans for statutes submitted by 
the delegations. Three viewpoints were 
reported prevalent: (1) to reduce the bank to a repara- 
tions receiving station; (2) to make the bank a clearing 
house for banks of issue; (3) to establish a world super- 
bank competing with financial institutions already operat- 
ing internationally. The Americans were said to wish to 
limit the bank to the first and second functions. On Octo- 
ber 9, the Federal Reserve Bank was granted a veto right 
on operations. 


Plans for 
Bank 


Disarmament Conference.—The text of the British 
Government’s invitation to the Governments of France, 
Italy, and Japan to attend a disarmament conference in 
London at the beginning of the third 
week in January, 1930, was made known 
in Washington by the State Department 
on October 8. The publication of the invitation was 


Invitations 
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kept back until after the conference of Premier Mac- 
Donald and President Hoover. A provisional informal 
agreement was announced as follows: (1) the peace pact 
as starting point; (2) the principle of parity to be reached 
by December 31, 1936, in each of the several categories ; 
(3) battleship reduction; (4) the total abolition of sub- 
marines. ‘ They recognize, however, that no final settle- 
ment on this subject can be reached except in conference 
with the other naval Powers.” The task of the League 
of Nations Preparatory Commission subsequent general 
disarmament conference was facilitated. Suspicious re- 
marks continued in the French press. In Italy the Gior- 
nale d'Italia predicted that France and Japan would sup- 
port Italy in maintaining the submarine. 


League of Nations.—The final draft of the British 
resolution to curb drug manufacture was adopted on 
September 20 by the Assembly. Since “consuming ” as 

well as manufacturing nations are to 


— be invited to confer, it was assumed that 
the United States would thereby col- 
laborate. In view of the general acceptance by the 


Assembly of the Crane “ Scheme for Limiting the Output 
of Manufactured Drugs,” transmitted by the United 
States Government to the League Secretariat, such 
American participation would be very important. The 
Government of Costa Rica was the first to acknowledge 
receipt of the document proposing this scheme (August 
31, 1929). The seriousness of the situation was indicated 
by the drug seizures for 1927, reported to the Opium 
Advisory Commission at its session in January and Feb- 
ruary of this year: eg., 3,280 kilograms raw opium; 
6,877 kgs. prepared opium, 16,355 kgs. opium unspecified ; 
193 kgs. morphine; 869 kgs. heroin; 126 kgs. cocaine, 
1,670 kgs. hasheesh, 430 kgs. Indian hemp. According 
to the British delegation illicit transactions reached 955 
kgs. morphine, 3,040 kgs. heroin and 90 kgs. cocaine; of 
which 760 kgs. morphine, 2,316 kgs. heroin and 40 kgs. 
cocaine were destined for China. 





“How yuh gonna keep ’em down on the farm 
after they've seen Paree?” was the refrain of a 
post-war song. Eugene Weare finds in the new 
giant-power development a deep lesson for the 
Church. His entertaining paper, to appear next 
mae is called “Enter: the ‘ Hick-Town’ Par- 
ish. 

Strange as it may seem, while propagandists 
are saying the opposite, the scientists, particularly 
in Europe, are lessening by many thousands of 
years the supposed age of man on earth. In 
“How Old Is Man?” Professor R. A. Mutt- 
stg will tell some of the reasons for this about- 

ace. 

While many laymen are discussing the prob- 
lem of how to cooperate in spreading proper 
notions of our Faith, the Catholic Unity League 
in New York, under the direction of the Paulists, 
has been quietly at work. Bertrand L. Conway 
will tell its story next week. 
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Dry Drinkers 


T least twice a year, the newspapers carry a report 
that the list of the Congressmen who vote for Pro- 
hibition and patronize the bootlegger is about to be pub- 
lished. Coupled with this report, the reader is almost cer- 
tain to find an announcement that the names of the men 
and women who, after a dinner with cocktails and wines, 
go out to preside at Prohibition meetings will also be given 
to the public. 

From the strictly legal point of view, these reports 
would be worthless. A vote for Prohibition cast by a dip- 
somaniac is as valid as the vote of a teetotaller, for the 
private life of a public official neither lessens nor adds to 
his rights or his duties. As for the diners, it is at least 
possible that they are sincerely convinced of the evils so 
readily occasioned by the abuse of alcoholic beverages. 
We do not hold it against a man for advocating a high 
rule of life, even though he does not follow it himself. 
What is objectionable is his insistence on imposing it on 
others. ‘ 

Nevertheless, if there are CongréSsmen who, in the 
words of former Senator Reed, “ vote for Prohibition 
with a whiskey breath,” we think that the publication of 
their names would greatly clarify the issue. Prohibition 
has been foisted on the country, chiefly by groups of 
bodies with religious affiliations, in the name of morality. 
President Hoover sanctioned this view, which, indeed, we 
have never been allowed to forget, when he referred to 
Federal Prohibition. and, at least by implication, to State 
Prohibition as well, as “a great moral experiment.” 
Within the last few years, thousands have begun to doubt 
the validity of Prohibition’s claim to be an agency for the 
establishment and fostering of higher moral standards. 
To these it seems that, whatever Prohibition may have 
been in the minds of those who worked for the adoption 
of the Eighteenth Amendment, Prohibition as a fact is 
heavily encrusted with hypocrisy. 

While no evidence sustaining the intrinsic worth of any 
proposition is to be found in the sincerity of those who 
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advocate it, nevertheless the persuasion that men who 
profess to be moral leaders should themselves be moral, 
is sound, Even Satan himself has borne witness to the 
truth on various occasions, but the world is justified in 
demanding that the proponent of religious dogmas and 
moral practices should strive, at least, to exemplify in his 
own life what he preaches to his fellows. When he im- 
poses upon others burdens which he slips with ease from 
his own shoulders, he becomes a promoter of Pharisaism, 
and ceases to be a religious teacher. 

We do not ask our Congressmen to teach us religion, 
but it does not seem that we exact too much when we 
ask them to square their conduct with their denunciation 
of the violators of Mr. Volstead’s rules and regulations. 
There is far too much hypocrisy in public and official 
life to-day, and its effect is to lower the standards of 
public morality. The publication of the names of the Con- 
gressmen who after voting new penalties for violators of 
the Volstead Act, turn for refreshment to a whiskey bot- 
tle, would greatly aid in depriving Stiggins, Chadband, 
and Pecksniff of their home under the dome of the capitol. 


The Borderline Child 


TO current announcement of St. Gertrude’s School 
at Brookland, D. C., written by Dom Thomas Verner 
Moore, O.S.B., is a valuable essay on those children 
whom we group under the not wholly accurate term “ men- 
tal defectives.” Without having that purpose in mind, 
Dom Moore draws our attention to the unhappy fact that 
we have very few institutions in which these children can 
be given the treatment which in many cases will fit them 
to become useful members of society. 

In saying that we ought to have many such institutions, 
we are blaming no one. Catholic schools and their ad- 
ministrators have been so hard put to it to provide facili- 
ties for normal pupils, that they may be pardoned if they 
have passed by the borderline child. But it is somewhat 
difficult to understand the apathy of some Catholic educa- 
tors, and the apparent contention of others who hold that 
these children are too few “ to constitute a problem.” It 
seems to us that the apathy of the one and the unwilling- 
ness of the other, are alike founded on ignorance of real 
conditions. 

We venture to assert that these educators have never 
come in contact with the problem, as it can be found in 
any large American city. The average Catholic school 
soon realizes that it can do little or nothing for the bor- 
derline child. Difficulties are presented by parents, who 
resent the suggestion that the child needs special training. 
These difficulties rise to a climax, and soon the poor child 
is placed in a public school for backward children, or in 
some other public institution, from which, quite probably, 
it will emerge a few years later to appear before the 
juvenile court. 

Perhaps we have been too hasty in concluding that 
nothing can be done for these afflicted members of Christ’s 
flock. Dom Moore observes that even “the truly low- 
grade defective often has more power of appreciation 
than we realize.” Some of the spastic paralytics, he notes, 
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‘appear to be idiots merely because of their inability to 
talk.” Much more, of course, can be accomplished with 
the upper-grade mentally defective or retarded child. 

-It will soon become a matter of serious reproach if 
we do not bestir ourselves to help these children. For this 
work we need technically trained teachers, with special 
schools adapted to meet the peculiar requirements of the 
pupil. But we need first of all a realization of the neglect, 
culpable or not, which has been our attitude toward the 
borderline child. We suggest that the matter occupy the 
attention of the National Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion at its next meeting, and that Dom Moore, whose 
training and long experience entitle him to speak with 
authority, be invited to tell us what we can and should do. 


The Director’s Duty 


T is an old story. But it is told by John D. Rockefeller, 

Sr., and, as Irving informs us, it is always possible 

to laugh at a joke told by a rich man. Usually, too, it is 
safer. : 

“What,” asked an attorney of John D. Archbold, one 
of Rockefeller’s lieutenants, “ what, may I inquire, is your 
chief responsibility as a director?” 

“To clamor for dividends,” 
promptly. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Sr., it is related, chuckles over this 
tale. He likes it almost as well as his story about the 
canny Scot who was asked what he thought about re- 
bates and special privileges. ‘‘ Laddie, I’m against ’em,” 
he protested with vehemence, and added, “ Onless I’m 
in on ’em.” 

The wit of the opulent need not be taken as a contribu- 
tion to autobiography. Possibly Mr. Rockefeller tells these 
tales to point a moral. His chuckle may be only the kindly 
smile of the tolerant ascetic, as he observes the quirks 
and twists in which the morally obtuse occasionally in- 
dulge. 

But what is the duty of a director? 

It can hardly be doubted that Mr. Archbold has stated 
with complete accuracy what some directors consider it 
to be. These are equally indifferent as to the kind of 
business the corporation is carrying on, and to the means 
by which it is conducted. The corporation may be en- 
gaged in selling supplies at the lowest price to foreign 
missionaries, or in furnishing school children with whis- 
key and morphine. One business is as good as the other, 
in the eyes of this director. The company may pay not 
merely a living, but a saving wage to its employes, or it 
may be working women and children for sixty-five hours 
a week in return for a starvation wage. Provided profits 
come in, it is all one to him. 

This dividend-demanding director may know no more 
about the facts than Mr. Charles M. Schwab knew about 
the diverting Mr. Shearer. In fact, he does not consider 
it his duty to know. His sole business is to demand larger 
dividends. 

That is one sort of director. His code, plagiarized from 
Blackbeard and the James boys, is easily understood. 

In some companies, as “big business” is carried on 
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today, it is not easy to understand what a director is, 
or what he is supposed to do. Frequently, he is only a 
figurehead, who listens at stated times to highly concen- 
trated technical reports, collects his fee, and fades into 
the darkness. His control of investments and policies is 
purely nominal, and he may, indeed, be specifically ex- 
cluded by the charter from all control. Some legislatures 
are moving to eliminate these “ dummy ” directors. 

In other companies, however, “ director ” seems nearly 
equivalent to what is generally understood as “ trustee.” 
To him and _ his fellows, the owners, or a majority of 
them, have confided the control which they cannot them- 
selves exercise immediately. The directors are authorized 
to buy and sell, to appoint and remove officials and 
workers, and, in general, to manage the investment, under 
the restrictions imposed by the charter and by the law, 
so as to show a profit. Within the last few years, how- 
ever, a new complication has arisen out of the fact that 
“owner ” has taken on a new meaning. Every stockholder 
is, strictly speaking, an “owner,” but since there is a 
distinction between non-voting and vating stock, not 
every stockholder has a share in choosing directors or in 
deciding upon policies and methods. 

What, then, is the stockholder to do, when his corpora- 
tion engages in methods that are plainly illegal or unjust, 
or which are gravely violative of the law of charity? 
What is the individual director to do in that case? 

The modern moralist has problems of which his ances- 
tors did not dream. Perhaps some moralist among our 
readers will solve the questions thus proposed. We shall 
content ourselves with a vehement protest against the easy 
doctrine that he may disclaim all responsibility and tamely 
acquiesce as the ill-gotten wealth rolls in. 

For the present, we offer a suggestion to lighten, some- 
what, the responsibility of the stockholder and director. 
Every corporation has an official, or set of officials, who 
at once detects and reports such leaks in the dyke as 
rising costs and falling profits. Let it have a similar set 
to detect and report such moral leaks as working condi- 
tions dangerous to health or morals, underpaid employes, 
the use of money for improper propaganda, and methods 
in any department that are contrary to the laws of jus- 
tice and charity. To many, charity in business is an 
anomaly. But without charity, “business is business,” 
which, in plain English, means that business allows no 
law of God or man to stand in the way of a profit. 


Smith-Towner Redivivus 


= a lengthy editorial, the Philadelphia Public Ledger 
recently discussed the new Federal education bill, and 
advised its readers to strike an attitude of opposition. 
The arguments used are those which have been elaborated 
in these columns for the last ten years. The bill which 
Senator Capper proposes to introduce when Congress 
opens, may possibly stay within the letter of the Constitu- 
tion, but no one is so simple as to believe that the Depart- 
ment which it proposes to create will stay there. The real 
danger, writes the editor, is that the approval of this bill 
sanctions the principle of the old bill of October, 1918. 
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Every new bill, as we have pointed out, has labored 
under this essential error. Amended in details, and armed 
with cautions, it has ever remained the same old bill, for 
the simple reason that every supposedly new measure was 
founded on the same old delusion that the Constitution 
imposes upon the Federal Government the right and duty 
to know what the States are doing with their schools. 
Even a tyro in the study of the Constitution knows that 
this alleged right and duty simply do not exist. As long 
as the States keep within the limits assigned them by 
their respective Constitutions, and infringe upon no right 
or duty which they themselves have assigned to the Fed- 
eral Government, what schools they conduct, if any, and 
how they conduct them, is no business of the Federal 
Congress. 

In any discussion of the Federal education bill, that 
principle must be kept steadily in view. It is really the 
only principle that counts. However desirable the work 
proposed by a bill, Congress has no right to adopt it, un- 
less the Constitution, either directly or by necessary im- 
plication, has authorized Congress to engage in that work. 
This principle has been uniformly affirmed by the Su- 
preme Court, and is indeed so plain even from a cursory 
reading of the Constitution, that to insist upon it should 
not be necessary. That it is necessary, is a mournful proof 
of widespread ignorance of the elementary principles of 
the Constitution. 

To insist, then, that the several States, or any of them, 
fail or have failed, to provide suitable educational facili- 
ties, is to present an argument that is wholly irrelevant. 
Even if true, which it is not, the sole remedy lies with the 
States, and none at all with the Federal Government. 
One might as well set Congress agog with the notion of 
taking over the health boards of the States, on the ground 
that some of them have not progressed much beyond the 
learning of Paracelsus. What would be thought of a 
proposition to supplant all local police departments with 
a Federal constabulary, on the claim that many a local 
police head is—lacking his immortal power to amuse— 
another Dogberry; or to build Federal homes for local 
orphans on the allegation, true or false, that among the 
officials of the existing institutions it is quite possible to 
find replicas of Mr. Bumble? The proposal to create a 
Federal Department of Education can be bolstered by no 
better argument than the proposals to bring the health 
boards, the police, and the orphan, under the Federal 
Government. All are objectionable, because all relate 
to rights and duties reserved to the States, and forbidden 
to the Federal Government. This is a fundamental part 
of our political system. 

On what appears to be good authority, we are informed 
that a determined effort will be made to enact the Capper 
bill this year. It will, therefore, be necessary to main- 
tain the opposition which thus far has kept the bill in 
committee. The assertion that the opposition of this Re- 
view is founded on religious grounds is even more deliri- 
ous than the arguments which have been offered in favor 
of the scheme by the Klan, the National Education Asso- 
ciation, and other friends of the measure. Our opposi- 
tion, as is obvious from an inspection of all that has been 
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published in these pages for eleven years, is based on a 
hope that in these changing days it may be possible to 
maintain some respect for the fundamental principles of 
the Federal Constitution. We have fought this scheme 
from the beginning, and we hereby serve notice that we 
propose to continue our opposition to any bill which 
creates a Federal Department of Education in Wash- 
ington. 

We are too old to be caught by the chaff of amendments 
which ban orally what they cannot possibly prevent. Once 
a Department of Education is established, an unconstitu- 
tional principle is affirmed, and another attack has been 
made on the balance between States and Federal Gov- 
ernment, established by the Constitution as devised by the 
Fathers. 


Ebb in the College Tide 


N his report to President Butler, Dr. Adam Leroy 
Jones, director of admissions at Columbia University, 

brings good news to many a harried college administrator. 
“ The slowing up in the rate of college admissions,” as 
compared, presumably, with the hectic increase in the 
five years after the war, “is almost startling.” Tigures 
for the present year are not available but the statistics 
show that the increase in 1928-1929 was only two per cent. 
These statistics were gathered from the 216 institutions 
on the approved list of the Association of American Uni- 
versities. In twenty-two States, scattered through every 
section of the country, reports Dr. Jones, the number of 
students showed an actual decrease. The figures are sig- 
nificant. 

The immediate causes of the ebb are not easily found. 
Dr. Jones suggests two, restriction of immigration, and 
the low rate of increase of the native stock. We suggest 
a third, with the fervent hope that if it be a cause, it will 
continue to exercise a restraining influence—the recogni- 
tion of the fact that only the exceptional boy and girl are 
really capable of deriving any sound profit from a college 
course. 

Our silly dogma of democracy in education has sent 
many a boy to college who would have been happier and 
more useful, had he applied himself to the learning of a 
trade, or, even, had he engaged in manual labor. With 
intensive tutoring, and the aid of the elective system, it 
is quite possible to drag a youth through high school, point 
him for college, and by a magnificent but oft-repeated 
tour de force keep him there for four years. The finished 
product, facing the world with a diploma, is assuredly not 
an educated man. In many instances, he is a plumber gone 
wrong, a bricklayer frustrated, a possible tugboat captain 
whose raucous bellowing will never drown out the blast 
of the foghorn. College has driven him, a round peg, 
into a square hole, and there, probably, he will remain 
to the end of the story. 

If this be the cause of the ebbing tide, long may it 
exercise its salutary influence. Smaller colleges will give 
the faculty a chance to repair the damage caused by the 
sudden increase after 1918, and will mean better colleges 
in our land, 
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Two Great Converts 


Joun LaFarce, S. J. 


men carried on, day after day, whispered conversa- 

tions in the Ambrosian Library in Milan. As their 
voices became raised in dispute, no small patience was 
exercised by the librarian, Msgr. Achille Ratti, now Pope 
Pius XI. One of the conversationists was Giandomenico 
Pini, who had exchanged the career of a jurist for the 
priesthood ; the other was Edoardo Gemelli, a young sci- 
entist who had long since lost his Catholic Faith. 

Absolute positivism, combined with Marxian Socialism, 
claimed Gemelli as a youth (a youth who at sixteen years 
of age had published researches on the protistological 
fauna of the Lombard lakes and a treatise on the nerve 
system of insects). Haeckel, Biichner, Moleschott, 
Spencer and ArdigO were the idols of the young doctor 
achieving his laurels in the laboratories of Camillo Golgi. 
As he writes in the brief story of his own conversion in 
Schinere Zukunft, June 23, 1929: 

All of us who were young during the years 1885-1900 were 
dazzled by the glare of science and believed for a while that 
science could answer all problems which we could propose to 
aa 

But this [enthusiasm] did not last long; and in its place a bitter 
and painful disappointment gripped us. We were forced to 
observe that physical science either leaves unsolved the most im- 
portant, the most difficult problems; or else solves them by merely 
denying their existence. 


I: the summer and autumn of 1903, a couple of young 


For man is a questioning animal, who questions not 
only as to his food and drink, but as to his origin and 
fate as well. With the turning of the century men began 
to feel that mere materialistic science could not answer 
these questions. And with the new tide turned also 
Gemelli. Bitter disappointment, in the search for ulti- 
mate answers, directed the young scientist’s hopes to the 
modern philosophic idealists, Duhem, Poincaré, Mach, 
Avenarius, Rickert, Bergson, and others, as a surer hope 
for enlightenment. Yet even they could not satisfy. Only 
Christianity, long despised, bristling with numberless dif- 
ficulties, surrounded with a hedge of objections from 
history, from science, from philology, ethnology, etc., 
gave any hope of that principle of unity, without which 
there could be no harmonizing, no reconciling, of the 
world’s contradictions. “ We went,” says Gemelli, “ from 
system to system’; but found no peace of mind. 

The compromises of Modernism were eagerly explored, 
but one by one weighed in the mind’s balance and found 
wanting. And, as they failed, so did the desire for study 
of the great classics of Christian thought, the great 
thinkers of the early Church and the Middle Ages take 
their place, not with the idea of displacing science, but 
of providing that wide view of life with which the 
findings of modern scientific investigations could be 
harmonized. 

As a conclusion of the above-mentioned whispered 
conversations, came the conversion of Gemelli. Just what 
process took place in the inner sanctuary of his mind and 


heart, Father Gemelli has never revealed, as a secret that 
God alone need know. On November 23, 1903, he re- 
ceived the Franciscan habit. At the conclusion of his 
noviceship he pronounced his simple vows and received 
the name of Augustine. In March, 1907, at the end of 
his theological studies, he was ordained priest, and on 
November 23, 1907, took the perpetual vows of his Order. 
During the World War he established the first psychiatric 
field hospital in the Italian army. After the war he took 
the lead, with commanding power, in the neo-scholastic 
revival in Italy, and in 1924 saw the establishment of his 
creation, the Catholic University of the Sacred Heart in 
Milan, of which he is now Rector, as well as professor of 
experimental psychology and director of the psychological 
laboratories. 

The same impotence of materialism to answer the basic 
questions of life, the same helplessness of non-Christian 
thought, even at its best, to harmonize the moral contra- 
dictions of the world, is seen in the story of another great 
convert of modern Italy, Antonio Fradeletto. Fradeletto’s 
story, the “ Return to Christ,” as he calls it, is a story df 
the mind brought back to a sense of spiritual reality by 
the vision of the world sorrowing and suffering. 

Fradeletto was born at Venice in 1858. After a bril- 
liant educational career, lectures and oratory, he organized 
the famous Beaux-Arts exposition at Venice, which he 
represented in the Italian parliament from 1919. During 
the World War he played a prominent part. He worked 
earnestly at the material and moral construction of Italy, 
first as “ Minister of the Liberated Regions,” after as 
Senator of the Kingdom. Retiring finally from public 
life he devoted himself to study and meditation. 

Fradeletto, too, seems to have covered the whole course, 
if one may say so, of conversion in his remarkable his- 
tory. Positivism claimed him, as it did Gemelli, in his 
university years. The clarity of Herbert Spencer fasci- 
nated him. Darwinism became for him the repudiation 
of Creation, while he was repelled by the extreme dogma- 
tism of such crude infidels as Roberto Ardigo. 

With the faith of his youth entirely gone he still 
retained a sort of homesickness for Christianity. Mod- 
ernism interested him. Gradually the weakness of ma- 
terialism and positivism began to appear. 

There came a day when I began to notice in positivism 
something too narrow and too barren, a kind of voluntary amputa- 
tion or voluntary imprisonment of certain higher powers of the 
mind. Then this experience took a definite form in a series of 
precise objections. ... The absolute distinction between the 
sphere of the unknowable and the knowable was seen to be 
arbitrary, since One could glimpse knowable elements even in the 
supposed unknowable, and unknowable in the so-called knowable. 

Like many others then, he reacted to the idealistic, 
spiritualistic teachings of Croce, Bergson, Fouillée, and 
Guyau. Without entirely repudiating positivism, he be- 
gan to make a place for speculative thought and spiritual 
ideas. Existence he conceived as a “constitutive unity ” 
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in which the phenomena of matter and the phenomena of 
the spirit would not be opposed but would be correlative 
terms. 

This was, he says, “a concept which had nothing nar- 
row and material in it; but, nevertheless, it was still an 
arbitrary construction ; cold; light without warmth.” How 
helpless was his theory before the stern realities of suffer- 
ing was brought home to him in the following incident: 

At the end of a conference, in which I tried to develop and 
to illustrate this concept of the Divine, when the general applause 
might have given me the illusion that I had succeeded, a lady of 
my acquaintance came up to me and told me, without any hesita- 
tion, with pointed, piercing irony: “ Very eloquent, Mr. Fradeletto! 
Now see if you can get any applause, by speaking of your 
‘intellectual divinity,’ from a mother who has lost her only son!” 

I was cruelly impressed. ... What connection could exist 
between my principally, if not exclusively, intellectual construc- 
tion, and that subconscious, deeply intuitive, humble sense of 
religion which moves in the depths of our souls? 


In February, 1908, during the famous debate in the 
Italian Chamber of Deputies on religious teaching, Fra- 
deletto, though not taking a position with the Church in 
the matter of religious education, nevertheless combated 
the opposite position and declared for a certain idealism 
and sense of responsibility before the questions that the 
little child asks as to the great mysteries of life. 

The Great War ripped aside the veil. Not the conflict 
of ideas, he says, but the shock of reality is what moves 
the human conscience. 

Could the Fathers of the Church have so profoundly sounded 
human nature and drawn from it such high spiritual admonitions 
without the crash of the Empire and the inroads of the bar- 
barians? Could such torrents of sweetness have flown from the 
heart of Francis of Assisi without the harrowing spectacles of 
violence and covetousness ? 

The wounds left by the War could find no human 
remedy; a moral remedy was needed. 

And then there came to life and vibrated in my heart the 
Divinely salutary pages of the Gospel. The Gospel appeared to 
my eyes as the incomparable means of salvation through its double 
role as a supreme poem of the human conscience and a faithful 
painting of human life. Its words are the most sublime that 
have ever been pronounced on human destiny. They do not 
resound in a chimerical world, fashioned by sentimentalism or by 
imagination, but in a world which is ours, in a world where 
ordinary episodes and acts of our existence unroll around the holy 
Hero of purity and sacrifice. You meet there the humble, the 
weak, the unfortunate, the despised, the infirm, the beggar, the 
publican, the adulterer, the courtesan, the undecided spirit, the 
apathetic character, the perjurer, the traitor. 

Hence, the Gospel appeared to him not only as ideal 
but as practical. Papini’s “Life of Christ” was his 
natural bridge to the Gospel land. The forgiveness of 
injuries, the acceptance of suffering, poverty of the spirit, 
contempt for human respect, religious idealism, and the 
love of neighbor, as seen in the Gospel, brought him face 
to face with the sublime spiritual ideal of Christianity. 
Machiavelli, says Fradeletto, deceived himself precisely 
because he failed to reckon with the harm that moral 
maladies were. doing to his country. And so the seeker 
was brought to the Feet of Christ. 

Socrates Fradeletto rejected as a pure intellectual, a 
logician, and an aristocrat who, in spite of his democratic 
career, was stayed up by the institution of slavery. 
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Buddha lacked the supreme consecration, the crown of 
thorns, of sacrifice. In contrast: “ beyond all analogies 
there is the figure of Christ, a synthesis without precedent 
of spirit and life, of propaganda and action, of tender- 
ness and fervor, of indulgence and holy anger, of con- 
soling ideality, and of bloody holocaust.” 

The authenticity of the Gospels, the reality of miracles, 
the Gospel tradition, the development of the Church in 
the logical and the historical order all were worked out 
by Fradeletto in confirmation of his new-found Faith. 

Looking back, over so long a journey, to his early re- 
ligious training, received in the Marco Foscarini College 
in Venice, he saw in its solidity an influence which per- 
sisted through life, even though obscured by later doubt 
and infidelity. Even if his faith yet be not perfectly 
formed, nor his spiritual pilgrimage quite ended, the 
story of so long a quest cannot but hearten those are 
already at home in the City of God. 


Silver Pens, Grasshoppers and 
Professors 
Mary H. KENNEDY 


F all surmises do not fail, Vincent de Paul Fitzpatrick, 
with his paper “Rearing Catholic Novelists” and 

Myles Connolly, with “I'll Never Write Another Like 
It,” certainly have started an interesting and heated dis- 
cussion. Doubtless, the discussion should be left to the 
English teachers in our Catholic colleges and universities. 
Doubtless, it should be! But without a doubt, it won’t be! 
And, perhaps, as Mr. Fitzpatrick himself admits, cour- 
ageously candid, that he has never taught an hour in his 
life, others who do not teach may either sustain or dis- 
prove his views. 

To be frank, his paper amused me more than a little. 
He begins by saying that when asked why he does not 
write a novel he replies: “ I would if I could but I can’t.” 

I consider this the reason why all of us who wish to 
write novels do not write them. To go farther, I con- 
sider this the reason why so many who do write novels 
shouldn’t! 

The rudiments of novel writing may be acquired, 
naturally; just as the mechanism of versification may be 
acquired. However, knowing how to write a novel— 
understanding how to write a poem never has inspired 
a writer to make either one or the other. “ A poet is born 
not made ”’; so, too, is a novelist. The truth of my state- 
ment may be discovered after sifting the mass of, say, 
the last decade’s output of novels and noticing how many 
have survived the years and will survive for all time to 
come, 

Notice, too, who are some of the leading novelists, fugi- 
tive and otherwise, of the day. Quite a number never saw 
the inside of a college—as students in its English classes. 
There may be cited, as Mr. Fitzpatrick says, best sellers 
written by young college graduates. I hardly think, though, 
that the collegiate English education, per se, of these 
authors had much to do with their success as writers. 

One may learn everything there is to know about the 
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machinery of writing—how to plan a novel, how to con- 
coct a short story, how to build a poem, how to manu- 
facture an essay, and, then, with all this mechanical 
knowledge well digested, sit down and fail at writing any 
of these literary forms. A writer simply has to possess 
the “It” of literature in order to write. The “It” of 
literature? He has to have the God-given inspiration or 
rather the God-given ability to write. Writing and more 
writing may assist one to succeed at authorship in a shorter 
time but I hold tenaciously to my opinion that for a 
person to write successfully he must, at birth, be endowed 
with a writing or a singing soul. This is the first essen- 
tial, being born, as it were, with a silver pen in the hand, 
for successful authorship. 

There may be some who will contradict me flatly ; even 
those, maybe, who write with success. Let them refute 
my assertion if they can! Who was it said that to write 
one must forget all he has read? After reading most 
of the modern best sellers it might almost be added that 
to write a popular novel an author must forget all he 
has learned, too; that is, as English students in the study 
of novel writing! 

I suppose it isn’t at all polite to be amused at Mr. Fitz- 
patrick’s imaginary professor’s method of teaching his 
pupils to write novels. But he is so innocently enthusiastic 
and so naively optimistic! He “expects” at the end of 
every month a list of books each student has read and 
the list to be accompanied by a criticism, containing not 
more than a hundred words, for each book perused. He 
also “expects” a list of quotations, of at least six hun- 
dred words, taken from the books they have read—quota- 
tions representing twenty words a day. Great expecta- 
tions ! 

With all the student’s other subjects’ requirements, his 
outside activities, the college diversions, etc.,—well! that 
professor may “expect”? such returns, he will never re- 
ceive them. 

I hardly look with favor upon this imaginary professor 
giving his budding novelists “a list of good novels” (for 
instance?) to help them in their work. It will hinder 
them, this reading. The writing of their novel lies too 
close at hand to the required reading. 

After reading so many novels, submitting so many 
quotations from them and writing so -many criticisms of 
the novels read, I fear that the novel the students them- 
selves finally manage to get out of their systems will be 
a conglomerate book of imitative worth. 

But right here let’s bestow the cross with two palms 
er some such decoration as that upon Mr. Fitzpatrick 
for suggesting a course in novel writing for our Catholic 
colleges. It was a daring and as I look at it a pretty 
dangerous thing to do! If all our college English teachers 
mould their teaching method upon his imaginary pro- 
fessor’s ideas—I wonder what would happen? 

To compel a college student to take a course in novel 
writing or to compel a student in college English to begin 
work in his freshman year on a novel is something that 
only an “imaginary” professor can “ expect” to accom- 
plish. Mr. Fitzpatrick’s professor, to do him justice, 
doesn’t do much except to “expect.” He doesn’t com- 
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mand or demand. He is very gentlemanly and he humbly 
“ expects.” 

I may be wrong but I am of the half-convinced mind 
that a professor of college English has to do something 
more than “ expect,” before he is able to inspire his class 
to write—every man, a novel! He cannot even inspire 
them to write a novel. He can teach them how to write 
one. He can lead them to good reading and demand that 
they read it. When it comes to the writing of a novel, by 
rule, it can’t be done. That is, if the student hasn’t the 
ability to write, hasn’t been born with a silver pen in his 
hand. And if he has been so blessed at birth he needs no 
rules! How many truly successful novels follow the 
literary rules! Very few. The popular short story of 
today usually breaks every law of its form. 

And what of modern poetry? 

If I were, today, a college student in a freshman 
English class I would ask for no greater boon than to 
have Mr. Fitzpatrick’s imaginary professor as my teacher. 
I love his gentle manner. Like Nelson, he merely “ ex- 
pects ” every man to do his duty. He doesn’t rant. Neither 
does he thunder. Nor demand or even command. “To 
our shame” is the very harshest phrase he utters. “To 
our shame, be it said, we Catholics can point to very few 
good novelists in our ranks. Let us make up our minds 
to do our best to change conditions.” 

Yes, Mr. Fitzpatrick’s article amused me. But I do not 
mean that I laughed at it. Assuredly not. I laughed with 
the imaginary professor. I honestly believe that in his 
sanctum sanctorum, after facing his freshman English 
class, after, perhaps, analyzing that class a bit and an- 
swering some of its questions and listening to its views, 
he must have laughed, too. Laughed long and heartily. 
At his own delicious naivete and enthusiasm. 

“ What do you think would happen should the Catholic 
colleges of the country determine to establish courses in 
novel writing, such as we Have suggested ?” asks Mr. Fitz- 
patrick. He answers his own inquiry by saying that hun- 
dreds of novels would be turned out. Hundreds would 
be terrible. Many, excellent. Some, possibly, would be 
outstanding in merit. 

I am not as optimistic as Mr. Fitzpatrick. My reply 
to his question would be “ God knows!” But I am afraid 
that hundreds of students would leave college at the 
close of their freshman year intent upon entering their 
novelistic career immediately. Hundreds of English 
teachers would lose their grip on their reason. Hun- 
dreds of teachers of other subjects would fold up their 
tents and unlike the Arabs stormily take their departure 
from collegiate halls. The most dreadful result of all 
might be that in hundreds of Catholic colleges, professors 
and students alike, would make up their minds to come 
to the aid of Catholic literature and vow to do their best 
to change conditions in that field and all knuckle down 
to novel writing! 

I believe with Mr. Fitzpatrick that our Catholic col- 
leges should try to promote the reading of good novels. 
But don’t they? Don’t they, by their courses in English, 
pave the way for future novel writers? But to “ expect” 
every student in a freshman English class to start a novel 
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in his freshman year and to finish it—or one of several 
later manuscripts in the first half of his senior year as 
the dear imaginary professor suggests, I have my doubts 
that such expectations ever can be realized. If our col- 
leges rear excellent English students novel writing will 
come easy when literary careers are started. And such 
careers will become easy if the entrants therein have been 
born with that silver pen in their hand! Easy, but not 
always successful. If they are not the happy possessors 
of the silver pen, for pity’s sake do not urge them to 
write. There are too many poor writers now. 

Just before I read Mr. Fitzpatrick’s sprightly article 
I listened to the tale—a true tale—of a certain grade in 
a certain public school having what its teacher called 
“ Grasshopper Day.” Every little boy and girl was ex- 
pected—pardon me, commanded—to bring a grasshopper 
to school that afternoon to be dissected. For what. pur- 
pose? To find out how a grasshopper is made! 

While I was reading “‘ Rearing the Catholic Novelist,” 
the picture of “Grasshopper Day” wavered constantly 
before my mind. Of late, it has occurred to me more than 
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once and it recurred to me strongly at that particular 
moment that there never will be many popular Catholic 
novelists. In order to write, the average best seller an 
author has to be able to tear grasshoppers to pieces. This 
is the second essential for successful authorship. 

And to be able to tear grasshoppers to pieces non- 
chalantly and with never a twinge of conscience, a biting 
of the lips or a shudder of the soul one has to be reared 
in grasshopper dissection. 

As Time goes on, as one studies modern literature in all 
its forms, especially, the novel of today, the Catholic 
observer has to admit that as long as the Catholic student 
is reared as he is, in the light and teaching of the Church, 
he can never be the writer of successful novels. Oh, yes! 
He may become the author .of a successful modern novel. 
But that is not what Catholic literature, as such, is crying 
for. Catholic literature is demanding Catholic writers 
who can beget novels that may both be best sellers and 
a credit at the same time to Catholic literature. The two 
requisites, on the whole, are antagonistic, I maintain, and 
always have been so and always will remain so. 


Pulaski, Catholic and Patriot 


GEORGE BARTON 


one-hundred-and-fiftieth anniversary of the day on 

which Count Pulaski, the Polish nobleman, died 
in the defense of Savannah during the War of the Revo- 
lution. President Hoover, in accordance with a resolu- 
tion of Congress, issued a proclamation calling attention 
to Pulaski’s heroic death on October 11, 1779, and urging 
that appropriate exercises be held in schools, churches and 
other suitable places. In Savannah itself, the Bishop, Rt. 
Rev. Michael J. Keyes, D.D., took a prominent part in 
the religious and civic ceremonies on October 9. 

The ceremonies in Savannah were particularly impres- 
sive because the municipality had agreed to donate a site 
on which was erected an international monument to the 
memory of this heroic man. The mound is composed of 
earth from the spil of America and of several European 
countries. In Pennsylvania a special committee of the 
Legislature was entrusted with the celebration of “ Pulaski 
Day.” It is a reminder of the fact that the Keystone 
State was the theater of many of the activities of the 
patriot. It was in Philadelphia that Pulaski volunteered 
his services in the Revolutionary cause; it was at Brandy- 
wine he displayed the gallantry which won him promo- 
tion to the rank of major-general and it was at Valley 
Forge he received permission te recruit an independent 
cavalry corps, later famous as “ Pulaski’s Legion.” 

It was in 1777 that he marched his men to join General 
Lincoln in South Carolina. In the siege of Savannah he 
was in command of the French and American cavalry, 
and in that heroic assault undertaken on the ninth of 
October, he was mortally wounded. The stricken soldier 
was carried on board the United States brig, the Wasp, 
where he died two days later. His funeral was made the 
occasion of a great display of patriotism, and undoubt- 


L = week saw a nation-wide celebration of the 


edly had the effect of reviving interest in the cause of 
American Independence. Most of us are familiar with 
the main facts of his life, but comparatively few realize 
how much this nation owes to Count Casimir Pulaski. 

It is in order to call attention to three phases of his 
remarkable career in this country—the effort that was 
made to create a prejudice against him because of his 
religion and nationality, the esteem in which he was held 
by Washington and the other leaders of the Revolution- 
ary War, and the mystery surrounding his remains. 

One of the most interesting of the biographies of 
General Pulaski is that written by the late Martin I. J. 
Griffin. It is to be found complete in the January, 1910, 
number of the American Catholic Historical Researches, 
a publication which has since been merged with the Rec- 
ords of the Catholic Historical Society. It is only necessary 
to go through the notes which Mr. Griffin painstakingly 
gathered to find evidences of the fact that there were 
Klansmen in this country at that early period, and that they 
were devoted to the “mother country” and only too 
willing to place obstacles in the way of the brave men 
who were fighting for American Independence. 

This bigotry first showed its head in the Continental 
Congress in January, 1776, by opposition to the engage- 
ment of Captain Dohicky Arundel, the first French 
artillerist to offer his services, because he was a “ foreign 
papist.” This gallant officer was accepted and in less 
than six months he had laid down his life for American 
liberty on the soil of Virginia, which then, as now, was 
hostile to his Faith. Then came Pulaski, who also stirred 
up hostile criticism because of his Faith and nationality, 
and he shed his blood on the soil of Georgia for the free- 
dom we now enjoy. Every school child knows, or should 
know, of Thaddeus Kosciusko who came here from his 
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native Poland to aid in the cause of American liberty. 
He it was who first recommended the establishment of 
our national military academy at West Point. Contrast 
him with Benedict Arnold, the Catholic-hater and Catholic- 
baiter, who tried to betray that citadel to the enemy. 

Thus we may point with pride to three “ foreigners ” 
and “ papists”” who gave all they had to American liberty 
while they were the targets for the anti-Catholics of their 
day. It has been well said of Pulaski, the one we are 
considering particularly, that he was “untainted by any 
desire for self-glorification.” But the Tories of that time 
could not see him in that light. Mr. Griffin in his his- 
torical notes quotes a poem from the Times, said to have 
been written by a Loyalist lady in Philadelphia during the 
Revolutionary War, in the summer or autumn of 1779. 
The few lines that follow will give an idea of its 
character : 


Turn out Black Monsters; let us take our choice 
What devlish figure this, with devlish voice? 

Oh! ’tis Pulaski, ’tis a foreign chief, 

On him we'll comment, be our comment brief. 
Escaped from Poland where his murd’rous knife 
’Tis said was raised against his Sovereign’s Life 
Perhaps he scoffs, with Fashionable Mirth, 

The notion of a God who rules the earth. 


There is more to the same effect, picturing the patriot 
as a brute, a parricide, a traitor, and one who would swim 
in “purple blood.” But we turn from this, and before 
telling of the genuine esteem in which this remarkable 
man was held by the true patriots of America, take a 
glimpse of the background of Pulaski in his native Poland. 
Many years ago Father Pawlowski, of Uniontown, Pa., 
quoting from a life of the Count which was published 
in Europe, gives us this extract: 


Count Casimir Pulaski was born in Poland of Catholic parents 
in 1747. The “dissidents,” as they were called in Poland, or 
Protestants in general, together with Russia and Prussia, conspired 
against Poland, which was Catholic, to eliminate it from the map 
of Europe. At that time Bishop Adam Kransinski, Count Joseph 
Pulaski with his son, Casimir, and a few other patriotic and 
staunch Catholics formed in the city of Bara in Poland on the 
twenty-ninth of February, 1768, a confederation that was called 
“ Confederation of Bara,” to free Poland of its enemies. Of this 
Confederation the most celebrated was Count Casimir Pulaski. 
His associate was Father Marcus, a Carmelite monk. After many 
battles he fortified the cloister of Our Lady of Czenstochowa and 
defended it against the Russians. 

Now we come to the time when Pulaski resolved to 
come to America to join the Colonies in their struggle. 
He did so at the instance of Benjamin Franklin, whom 
he had met in Paris. The broadminded philosopher had 
no prejudice against a “ foreigner.” He knew better than 
many of his compatriots how sorely we needed the aid of 
trained soldiers. 

But in the meantime we find Pulaski in conference with 
General Washington and taking from the head of the 
American armies a letter of introduction to George Cly- 
mer, one of the Delegates from Pennsylvania in the Con- 
That resulted in his obtaining a command in the 
In this simple manner did Pulaski become the 
One of the first 


gress. 
army. 
“father of the American cavalry.” 


engagements in which he distinguished himself is known 
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in history as “the affair at Egg Harbor.” At that time 
American privateers were stationed at the New Jersey 
point for the purpose of preying on the British supply 
vessels going to New York. Lord Howe determined to 
break up “this nest of pirates” and he sent Captain 
Collins and a force of 400 men with a British vessel to 
attack and disperse them. Washington, learning of this, 
sent Pulaski and his Legion, and Proctor and his artillery 
to protect the Americans. 

The result was disastrous to us, and the wayfarer going 
to the ancient town today will find a tablet marking the 
spot. It reads: 

This tablet is erected by the Society of the Cincinnati in the 
State of New Jersey to commemorate the massacre of a portion 
of the Legion commanded by Brigadier General, the Count 
Casimer Pulaski of the Continental Army in the affair at Egg 
Harbor, New Jersey, October 15, 1778, in the Revolutionary War. 

But we are not going into a history of the military 
exploits of the distinguished volunteer. It will be suffi- 
cient to quote a letter written by Washington to the 
Count on the occasion when he asked for a change in his 
command. Writing under date of November 24, 1778, 
Washington says, among other things: 

The motives which incline you to leave this country at the 
present juncture are laudable. When you have arranged the affairs 
of your corps, you have my consent to go to Philadelphia as you 
propose. I assure you, Sir, I have a high sense of your merit 
and services and the principles that influenced the part you have 
taken in the affairs of this Country. The disinterested and unre- 
mitted zeal you have manifested in the Service gives you a title 
to the esteem of the Citizens of America and have assured you 
of mine. 

When Pulaski was struck by a bullet on the battlefield 
of Savannah, he fell from his horse. As Major Rogowski 
came to him he heard the stricken man exclaim in a very 
feeble voice: “ Jesus! Mary! Joseph!” The soldiers of 
his Legion carried him through the firing line to the rear 
of the camp. He was afterwards conveyed to the ship 
Wasp but we are told that the most skilful French sur- 
geons were unable to extract the bullet. 

He died two days later, and there is a curious confusion 
regarding the disposition that was made of his remains. 
One authority says that he was buried at sea. Another 
declares that he was interred beneath a spreading oak 
upon St. Helena’s Island near Charleston. Eventually a 
body was exhumed at Greenwich on Augustine Creek, five 
miles from Savannah and deposited in a metallic case, 
with a parchment on which was described the finding. 
This was placed within the monument which now stands 
in the city of Savannah. Colonel William P. Bowen, who 
was chiefly responsible for exhuming the remains and 
placing them in the memorial, presents a mass of evidence 
to uphold his side of the case. Then he adds: 

History relates that Pulaski was a devout Roman Catholic. 
Among the decomposing relics of that patriot and Christian soldier 
were discovered metallic and wooden substances united, apparently 
highly wrought but so corroded that it is difficult to decide or 
assign their original forms, but enough remains to lead to the 
belief that they composed a sword or dagger hilt or a cross of 
metal or wood. 

But wherever his remains may be, it is certain that the 
memory of Casimir Pulaski will ever be kept green by 
the people of the Nation for whom he fought and died. 
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A Date For Saturday Night 


Francis TAcsor, S.J. 


HEN ‘Adrian suggested that we might dine at 

W\ the Half Moon Hotel, Coney Island, North 

America, I was a bit hesitant in my answer. 
Priests sometimes go to Coney Island, I admitted to my- 
self ; they even live there and have a church there. They 
are therefore not unknown. Walking along the Board- 
walk or Surf Avenue, with a Roman collar confining me, 
would probably cause no more stir or scandal than a 
dwarf from one of the side-shows, or the fat woman who 
usually sits before the gaping mob. But Coney Island, 
even at an early dinner hour, encloses everybody visit- 
ing it in the aroma of a bright-light district and charac- 
terizes every visitor as a frequenter of broadways and 
manners. There might be a church in Coney Island, but 
Coney Island is not reputed for its churchiness. 

“ The ‘Half Moon’ is decent enough for a Monsignor,” 
Adrian advised me. Since the young man has less re- 
spect for Monsignori than he has for Cardinals, his 
reference increased my suspicions. Contra, whatever is not 
too scandalous for a Monsignor is edifying enough for 
me, and, contra, there did seem an impelling reason other 
than idle curiosity. I turned to Adrian and admonishea 
him: “ To Coney Island.” 

“To Coney Island, James,” he repeated, in turn, to the 
roadster. As if the Ford understood him, it smoothly 
slid away from the curb and into the lane of the street. 
“ Whoopee,” Adrian exulted, with a rising inflection on 
the first and a purr on the second. The roadster, being 
sensitive to its driver’s emotion, quickened its pace. 

Perhaps Adrian needs some explanation. He is some- 
what younger than I am, but more maturely radical. He 
is youthful enough to write poetry, but old enough to 
recognize how wretched are his verses, even when pub- 
lished. He was a Vers Librist, before he became a Sym- 
bolist. He professed to see something in the Dadists and, 
at the moment, was debating the ultimate influences on 
English Literature of the Transition group. Several 
Transitionists who had acquired the habit of suppressing 
all capital letters in their names, and who believed the lan- 
guage would be purified if commas and periods were 
annihilated, had issued a proclamation which attracted 
him. 

“What can they mean by that fifth declaration: ‘ The 
expression of these concepts can be achieved only through 
the rhythmic “hallucination of the word”’? And the 
sixth: ‘ The literary creator has the right to disintegrate 
the primal matter of words imposed on him by text books 
and dictionaries’? And the seventh: ‘He—’” 

“ He, he! to interflipt,” I cut him short. He was driv- 
ing, and the roadster was such a sensitive Ford that when 
he said fifth, the indicator rose to fifty, when he said 
sixth it swung to sixty, and now on the seventh it was 
struggling to keep up with him. I had to take the con- 
versation away from him. 

“Tnterflipt is a perfect transitional word. It means to 


interrupt flippantly. Joyce uses ‘eithou’ to indicate ‘I,’ 
‘you,’ ‘ either,’ all at once. Do you remember that beau- 
tiful storiette by Theo Rutra which begins: ‘ Abyssblue 
hosannaed into spring. Platonics stood horizontal song. 
He lingered in a sassaslab. It was so alcohol ’?” 

The last word had suggested gasoline to Adrian, and 
gasoline speed, and speed had recalled the tenth declara- 
tion: “ Time is a tyranny to be abolished.” My interlude 
had brought Adrian’s eyes back on the road and his mind 
on the roadster. 

So we reached the Half Moon safely. 

“You are not the first priest that ever walked into this 
hotel,’”” Adrian reminded me, as he boldly packed me into 
a compartment of the revolving doors. “It’s all very 
sedate and conservative. It’s a good hotel and there’s no 
scandal about a Roman collar being seen here—especially 
in my company.” He ended in the lordly manner that is 
sometimes so irritating in Adrian. 

With a flourish that would impress any check-girl, he 
skimmed his hat on to the table where the silver coins in 
a little dish were displayed. We marched up the softly 
carpeted steps to the dining room. A gentleman, as aged 
as he was distinguished looking, glanced at us from his 
deeply cushioned chair. A solidly, respectable couple ob- 
served us coldly and with utter detachment. It was more 
like the Mayflower than the Half Moon, and not like 
Coney Island in any respect. 

Adrian chose a table in a quiet corner of the long- 
sweeping, high-ceilinged dining room. We looked out 
over the ocean and heard the music of the waves playing 
upon the sands. Sunset was upon the crests of the waters 
and night was black in the hollows. A white ship floated 
nearer, and afar was a shadowy ship vaguely silhouetted. 
The ocean was at its loveliest. 

“ Beautiful,” I murmured, as I turned towards Adrian. 
The man was thinking of meters and rhymes. The beauty 
of it all was just the subject of a poem he was creating. 
“It will be another wretched poem,” I thought to myself. 
“While he is thinking of his own poems he is neglecting 
to read this obvious poem of God.” 

“Yes sir! Yes sir!” said the smiling waiter. “ Yes, 
sir! Yes, sir!” he repeated as he poised his pencil over 
his order pad. The preliminaries passed quickly, for 
Adrian was more interested in his rhymes than he was 
in fish and cauliflower. Instead of talking to me, he was 
quite clearly composing verses within his own mind, 
verses, I could not help reflecting, that I shall most 
assuredly, within the next week, reject as “not being 
found available for publication.” 

Left to myself, my eyes wandered down the long rows 
of immaculately clothed tables. A girl was coming 
towards us, a blond head in contrast with a black dress. 
She did not seem to walk, but to dance rythmically with 
the abandonment of restraint. As she passed the diners, 
she cast her smiles upon them as a child would toss the 
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petals of a daisy upon her dolls. She sparkled like the 
waves with sunshine upon them. Now and then she 
stopped at the tables, and uncovered the tray on which 
she was carrying the hot buns. “A cabaret effect,” I 
thought to myself. “She could easily get a job as a 
night-club queen.” Adrian’s back was towards her and 
his face was towards the sea, still fascinated. 

The cabaret girl turned abruptly to the right a few 
tables above us. She did not offer us of her buns. I 
could see the diners responding to her smiles as she en- 
circled the dining room. She lilted towards our table 
a second time, just as the soup was arriving and Adrian 
was returning from the ocean view. Without a glance 
she spurned us again. 

“ Call that girl that is serving the buns,” I told Adrian. 
He turned as she was the third time rhythmically turning 
away from us and loudly motioned her. The smile left 
her face for a moment, but she came. He appraised her, 
and he scowled. He thought I might not be favorably 
impressed by her rouge and carmined lips and the black 
thread of her eyebrows. 

“You have been neglecting us,” I said, not without 
a touch of asperity. 

“Have 1?” She answered, not without a touch of 
brazenness. 

“You were going to pass us the third time, without 
offering us a bun,” I told her. Adrian said nothing, but 
chose two muffins. 

She was serious when I looked up at her. She folded 
the napkin over her tray, and as she turned to go she 
leaned towards me and whispered: “I was afraid of 
With a light laugh, she tripped away. 

I did not tell 


you. 

““What.did she say?” Adrian inquired. 
him. 

Her words had startled me, for why should she be 
afraid of me? Was I the sort of being that would inspire 
fear in a painted young lady? Did her instinct set her 
‘against me? Why was the smile frozen on her pretty 
face when we forced her to come to us? Why should she 
be afraid of me? Adrian, who concluded that I had 
been insulted and was burning to demand an apology 
from the manager of the hotel, kept asking me what she 
said. 

With smiles for all, she floated towards us again. As 
she passed, I asked: “ Why?” 

She stared at me for a moment from her sea-blue eyes, 
and in a low tone said: “ You reminded me of some- 
thing.” 

Adrian did not hear her words. His napkin was now 
clutched in his hand and both his fists were on the table. 

“What did she say to you?” he demanded. He sus- 
pected something outrageous. I suppressed him partially 
by telling him to keep on searching for his wretched 
rhymes. What did I remind her of, I reflected. I exam- 
ined my conscience quickly, and buttered my bun ab- 
stractedly, and struggled with the chicken on my plate. 
Adrian called the nymph to our table. 


“Give me a muffin,” he growled viciously. “ And 


what are you saying to him?” he demanded. She looked 
at him along the length of her dainty nose. She excluded 
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him completely from the world by injecting her shoulder 
between us. 

“Do you know what you remind me of?” she whis- 
pered. She was frightfully serious. 

I shook my head, fearful of the revelation. Doom was 
impending. 

“T’ll tell you. I haven’t ‘been’ for three weeks., And 
when I saw you coming into the dining room, I thought 
of it. That is why I was afraid to come near. I am 
never going again.” 

I began to smile. She smiled. I had to laugh outright. 
She tittered guiltily. She blithely danced .away, play- 
acting to the diners. 

Adrian’s face was really funny to look on as he turned 
from me to her and back and forth. 

““What’s the joke?” he asked testily. Since he was 
completely left out of it, he felt fearful and outraged. 
He had the greatest confidence in me, but he was scandal- 
ized that I should be talking and laughing with the painted 
thing that was dispensing buns. He was troubled, and 
he made no secret of it. The girl had returned. “How 
about going?” I asked. She rested her tray on the table 
and leaned towards me. Adrian heard my question, and 
was easing forward to hear the answer; but I waved him 
off. He leaned back against his chair and looked sulkily 
out towards the ocean. Adrian is gentleman enough to 
know when he is intruding. She, too, cast a look on him 
that would have put anybody, even though he was not a 
gentleman, in his proper place. 

“ The priests in our Church are cranky. They scolded 
me the last time,” she confided. “I missed Mass two 
Sundays. I have to work here all Sunday morning, and 
I would lose my job if I went to Mass. Mother is sick 
now, and can’t work. But when I tell the priest about 
missing Mass, oh,-la-la.” 

The headwaiter was ostentatiously making his presence 
felt. She made a funny little noise towards Adrian who 
had been keeping his eyes on the darkling waves. “Ta 
ta” she said to him sweetly, for the benefit of the head- 
waiter who looked as if he, too, would like to scold her. 
She was off with her smiles and her buns. 

“ Finished?” snapped Adrian to me. 
a failure. 

“This coffee is delicious,” I assured him. “I like to 
sip my coffee slowly after dinner.” I was waiting for 
the girl with the buns. She had eluded the headwaiter 
and in the course of her wanderings among the diners she 
was casually approaching our table. 

“Will you go on Saturday night?” I asked her. 

“T’m never going again,” she answered flatly. 

“Why be afraid? Everything will be all right. 
yes. Come on. Say that you'll go next Saturday.” 

“TI don’t finish work until half-past nine,” she weak- 
ened. 

“ That’s not too late,” I told her. 

The head waiter hovered near again. She did not deign 
to notice him but sauntered off to a group of men that 
were growing hungry for her muffins. 

Adrian motioned to me to precede him out of the dining 
room. He had heard enough of what I had said to make 
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him suspicious and angry. We passed her on the way out. 

“ Next Saturday?” I pleaded with her. 

“No,” she snapped. “ Yes. I'll go. Sure.” She almost 
sang the word. Sure. She gave her word. 

When we were settled in the roadster, Adrian looked 
at me before he stepped on the gas. He was ineffably 
polite. 

“It’s probably okay,” he exploded. “ But I feel bound 
to tell you, Father, that I didn’t like to see you flirting 
with that girl, and what is more, making a date with her. 
I couldn’t help hearing about Saturday night. I don’t 
know what it’s all about, but I don’t like it. And I want 
to tell you something more. I’m responsible for bringing 
you down here to Coney Island, but I’m not responsible 
for anything else that happened.” He was really angry 
when he finished his speech. 

“ Adrian, my friend,” I said kindly, “ please don't 
worry. I think your poem about the sunset on the sea at 
Coney Island is going to be very good. But the best 
poems are sometimes not written. My dear Adrian! 
You haven’t the slightest idea as to the reason why we 
came down to Coney Island. You were not responsible 
for our coming. You were only the poor sap that drove 
the machine.” 

He stared at me. The sun rose in his eyes. 

“T'll recite the poem as we drive along,” he said, and 
a happy ring was in his voice. “It came on me like a 
flash. I hope you are going to like it.” 


LIGHT 


What is this music that the dawn can play 
So passionately upon a budded rose, 

When all our veins of vision, dancing, say, 
Life sings in chorded rhythms, ere it goes? 


The noon-tide’s golden fire thrills the wheat 
With airs Homerically hot and strong, 
Sounding the summer’s symphony of heat, 

In notes that build with bread a nation’s song. 


Some days, when twilight’s violet minors fall 

In velvet tones on mountain, lake or sea, 

The birds and beasts—the fish—the mites that crawl— 
And even the rocks are moved harmoniously. 


For light is a perpetual music played, 
In changing colors, hy a hidden hand; 
Its scale is all creation, vastly made— 
A master-work the Great Musician planned. 
J. Corson MILLER. 


FURROWS 
A silent farmer plows a field for grain, 
And fertile, long brown furrows richly sift. 
Across the curving share, a yellow stain, 
Uplifted from the subsoil streaks the drift. 
A robin flutters on the crumbling edge. 
A worm bisected squirms in misery, 
While slowly sinking down into the wedge 
The plodding man and team go silently 
Into the deepened furrow to the end; 
Below the sunlight’s lingering: last display, 
Where soil and plodding man in color blend. 
In loneliness their shadows pass away. 
Into the loam and quiet, man and team, 
Vanish away like phantoms in a dream. 

Joun Lee Hiccins. 
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Sociology 
The Real Beneficiaries 


Mary GorDoN 


RS. ETHEL UNGER works in a laundry. She is 

thirty-two years old, has been married eleven years, 
and borne five children, two of whom died shortly after 
birth. 

Her husband served all through the World War, com- 
ing home without any serious after-effects. He was 
twenty-four when he was mustered out and married Ethel 
Kelsey, twenty-one that summer, a pretty little girl born 
and reared in his own home parish. 

Charlie joined the army in his nineteenth year with a 
high-school education, and a year of work in a garage 
behind him in the line of training. His five years of army 
life had been spent in the Ambulance Division. After 
his short but never-to-be-forgotten honeymoon, he re- 
turned to work in the same garage, this time as assistant 
mechanic. 

Three years of happy marriage found the Ungers with 
a little son, two years old, and a baby daughter of six 
months. And it found them with a notice from their 
landlord: in thirty days they were to have vacated the 
five-room duplex that they rented the very day they 
arrived home from their honeymoon. 

The place was to be remodeled and redecorated. The 
landlord was decent, indeed, about it all. Still, Charlie 
and Ethel knew that the family on the other side had not 
received a like notice. They, too, had moved in after 
their short honeymoon, ten years back. They were child- 
less. John Black was foreman in a lumber company and 
his wife worked in a downtown bank. 

“It’s our babies,” Ethel tearfully confided to Charlie, 
“our babies that are the sweetest and best children in 
the world. We are not as ‘swanky’ as the Blacks. Oh, 
Charlie, where shall we go? What shall we do?” 

“You leave that to me. I'll find a place this very night,” 
Charlie assured her. “ And it will be a much nicer place 
than this one is,” he had added in angry confidence. 

But it took Charlie the most of that month to find a 
place; smaller, farther from his work, not so well located. 
It was the best he could do with his income and his 
family. They moved. 

When Charlie, jr., was five years old, and a little 
brother had joined the family circle, the Ungers received 
their second notice to vacate. Nothing wrong with the 
family, no. Same old reason differently told. And this 
time Charlie Unger’s fair face darkened, and he said a 
few bitter things about living conditions in general, about 
landlords in particular. 

The summer of 1925 a fourth child was born in the 
Unger family. Six weeks later the little girl who from 
the first had not been well, died in her mother’s arms. 
A month later Mrs. Unger advertised for an elderly 
woman to care for her children, daytime, in return for a 
home and one dollar weekly. Then, at twenty-eight, with 
three lovely children to rear, she started to work in a 
laundry. 
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Save on Saturday, she worked nine and one-half hours 
daily. Laundries are supposed to close at noon on Satur- 
day. But week-ends are such rush periods that girls or 
women who will work, may. Ethel Unger was a steady 
member of this group. 

Her weekly paycheck was $13.25. They had a bill 
at one of the hospitals, and they owed their family physi- 
cian. Surely with Ethel’s added earnings théy would soon 
be out of debt. They might even be able to purchase a 
lot in one of the new subdivisions and put up a small 
home of their own. 

Ah, . . . bliss untold, . . 
own! 

The summer of 1927 Mrs. Unger resigned, due to the 
expected arrival of a baby. In the Fall, she resumed her 
work, and a tiny mound in the Unger burial plot, second 
of their five children to die in early infancy, closed the 
temporal side of the incident. 

No, not exactly! There still remained the hospital, doc- 
tor, and undertaker’s bills to be paid. 

Ethel Unger still works in a laundry. Her husband, 
who was strongly averse to her working outside their own 
home, has not risen in his work as he gave promise of so 
doing. The plain, bald fact is that he has taken to drink- 
ing a little. He takes a week off to go fishing with some 
of his men friends with surprising frequency. He has 
been discharged twice. And twice, unknown to her hus- 
band, Ethel has gone to his employer whose own boy 
was killed in France, and twice Charlie has been sent 
for, warned, and reinstated. 

“Charlie Unger,” you may affirm, “is no man at all. 
He leaves entirely too much for his wife to do.” 

Sut Mrs. Unger admits that since she started to work 
in the laundry four years back, her home life has been 
practically a minus quantity. Also, that Charlie is not 
nearly the kind husband and father he was then. She 
ruefully admits that if she might relive the past four 
year (with the knowledge she now has), she would not 
think of going against her husband’s wishes, and secur- 
ing work outside their home. Her attempt to help estab- 
lish a home of their own proved one of the real reasons 
of its undermining. 

“This is a dreary tale,’ you say. Please peruse it to 
the end with the intention in mind of helping if you can. 

No one rises or falls alone. Every broken home reacts 
against. our own United States. Our married women 
belong in their homes, not out in the marts of trade. No 
task in the world as big and fine and high for a married 
woman as that of wife, mother, home-maker. If (power- 
ful little word), all our married women kept this in mind 
and remained in their own homes, . . well, . 
divorce, that hydra-headed monster that is making such 
alarmingly destructive onslaughts against the American 
home, might be given a genuine setback. 

Divorce, of course, rarely washes the shores of a Catho- 
lic woman’s life. But a study of some of the contributory 
causes of divorce, by our Catholic women, might do much 
toward quelling the rapidly growing evil. 

Ethel Unger admits in tears that the real reason she 
went to work in a laundry was because her husband’s 


. a home of their very, very 
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income simply could not be stretched to cover living ex- 
penses; that she much preferred to remain at home, and 
take care of her husband and children; that at the time 
she thought she was pursuing the wiser course. 

Now: If Charlie Unger received a salary that 
would enable him to provide for his wife and growing 
family,—eventually—would not our United States as 
well as his own little section of it be the real beneficiaries ? 





Education 


The Catholic College Woman 


ConsTANCE D. DoyLe 


HERE are in the ranks of womanhood today a host 

of Catholic college-trained women, and to their num- 
ber many more are to be added at the completion of the 
scholastic year. Theirs is a rich heritage, the gift of faith, 
truth in its entirety, and the high ideals of moral and 
intellectual training. They are members of the Church 
Militant, soldiers of Christ. They have been armed in a 
very special manner for the battle of life, and it is there- 
fore quite reasonable to think that their leader will look 
for much from them. By virtue of their training, their 
knowledge, and their faith, they are pre-eminently fitted 
to lead the women of the world. And there is a pressing 
need for such as these. There has been a tendency for 
our Catholic young women to withdraw, to be seen and 
not heard. The time has come when it is almost impera- 
tive for them to come to the fore in defense of the prin- 
ciples by which they live, in protest against the violations 
of these principles that are rampant in the world all about 


us. There is a very definite work for the Catholic college 


graduate to do, each in her own walk of life. Much has 
been given to her; from her much will be expected. 

But with all her fund of possibilities, there is a notice- 
able lack of purposeful direction of life among our Catho- 
lic college graduates. Questionnaires are quite the vogue, 
but it is dubious how much they accomplish. They may 
feed statistics to statisticians, but I doubt their value as 
food for thought on the part of the students who answer 
them. It might be interesting, however, to ask one ques- 
tion of the students in our colleges, namely, “ What is 
your aim in life?” The answers might be disillusioning, 
but the facts would remain, that a vast number of our 
students are very hazy about the matter. They are living 
negatively, so to speak. They are subjectively pood, there 
is a latent desire to accomplish some objective good, but 
they do not seem to know how to direct their lives to the 
desired end. They have a tendency to follow the crowd. 

For example, a very large number of the graduates of 
our Catholic women’s colleges have been drifting into the 
teaching profession. I use the word “ drifting,” for it is 
that and nothing else. Certainly seventy-five to eighty 
per cent of a class of sixty or seventy are not all fitted 
to be teachers. It is true that these young women are 
faithful to their duties, but you will find a great number 
of them unhappy at their work. The best that is in them 
will not be brought out in a field to which they are 
entirely unsuited. There is no reason why this condition 
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should exist. The fields of occupation open to women 
today are almost as numerous as those open to men. 
Women’s interest in business is growing, and the woman 
in the business world can be a vital force for good. The 
influence of a Catholic college-trained woman should be 
immeasurable. 

There are any number of opportunities where she can 
earn her living, satisfy her tastes, and at the same time 
accomplish good. For the young woman particularly 
adapted to commercial work with some executive and 
organization ability, there are many possibilities in the 
business world. There are the fields of commercial art, 
interior decorating; highly specialized statistical work 
for those mathematically inclined. Organized charities, 
both public and private, offer a very large and interesting 
field for the college-trained woman in social service work. 
In the social-service field, scout work for girls might also 
be included. Although comparatively young, the scout 
movement is rapidly spreading and is constantly opening 


‘up new opportunities for the college-trained woman. 


There is no reason why the Catholic college woman 
should not take her place in any one of these fields, or 
in any of the many other fields open to women today, and 
bring to it the rich heritage that is hers. She should not 
only be able to take her place, but she should be a leading 
figure in women’s occupations. She wants to lead. She 
has the inherent qualities that make for good leadership. 
She has the conviction, born of her Faith, that she wants 
to do good. 

Why is it, then, that our Catholic college women are 
not getting the places they should have? Why are so many 
holding on to mediocre “jobs” they are not suited to, 
even if the salary happens to supply their living expenses? 

Looking at the matter in the light of my own experi- 
ences, and particularly from experiences gathered recently 
in the work of placement which my own Alumnz has 
taken up, it seems to me that the reason is two-fold. First, 
a lack of guidance before graduation, and secondly, im- 
proper placement after graduation. Our colleges, in the 
interest of the individual and with the greater vision of 
the spread of the Kingdom of Christ, should feel it their 
duty to take up the work of vocational guidance and place- 
ment. Along general lines it can perhaps be said that the 
Catholic college has always functioned in these channels, 
but a more extensive and intensive study of the matter 
is needed. A wealth of mental, moral and spiritual knowl- 
edge is imparted to our students during their four years 
at college, bit if all this wealth is not directed to its proper 
end the loss is irreparable. Direction should begin in 
freshman year, so that when graduation arrives there will 
be no doubt left in the minds of our young women as to 
just what course they will take. I speak of women in par- 
ticular, but I presume the same difficulties obtain in our 
colleges for men. And accompanying vocational guidance, 
adjustments in the curriculum will be necessary, so as to 
include, at least among electives, such subjects as will be 
helpful to the student in the field into which she is going. 
Subjects that might be considered in this regard are eco- 
nomics, sociology, art, scouting, homemaking, home nurs- 
ing, dietetics, library work and, most important and neces- 
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sary, the business training in typing and shorthand. None 
of these need be gone into extensively, but at least in a 
degree sufficient to give a graduate entrée into the selected 
field. Further study can be made after graduation. 

The lack of proper placement is the second reason why 
the Catholic college graduate fails to take the place that 
should be hers. Proper placement is equally as important 
as proper guidance. Poor placement is like trying to fit 
the square peg in the round hole. It just can’t do its 
proper work. The misplacement of a Catholic college 
graduate is a loss to herself, to the Church, and to the 
world. She has so much to give, if afforded sufficient 
opportunity to unfold her treasures. 

It is recognized by those in position to observe employ- 
ment problems and conditions, that there is a vital need 
for some organized effort to take up the work of place- 
ment for our Catholic college graduates. It is a known 
fact that many organizations, corporations and business 
houses will not employ Catholics. They do not say so in 
so many words, but they have their own way of avoiding 
the issue. Surely a public agency will not take up the 
cause of the Catholic seeking employment with these peo- 
ple. For these agencies, dollars and cents are at stake. 
They are not interested in the spread of truth. How 
then can this condition be overcome? By concerted Catho- 
lic effort to give the Catholic college graduate what is 
rightly hers. 

Properly guided through college, and properly placed 
after graduation, the Catholic woman of today can and 
must shed a beneficent influence on all with whom she 
comes in contact. The Divine command “to teach”’ she 
can in some measure take upon herself. Taught how to 
live, she can teach those who know not, by example, if 
not by precept, in deeds, if not in words. The wisdom 
and understanding that is hers should awaken in her a 
keen and intense desire to share these heavenly gifts. In 
a money-mad world she can exemplify the joys of spiritual 
riches. Her finely developed sense of spiritual values can 
well be used to balance the overturning scale of material- 
ism. In a world seeking freedom by satisfying without 
restraint the cravings of nature, she can teach that self- 
conquest is the highest form of freedom. It has been said 
of woman that “ her influence upon humanity is so primal, 
so intimate, so dominant, that it might seem almost Di- 
vine.” Who then can measure the influence of the Catho- 
lic college-trained woman on the world in which she lives 
and works? 

The problem of the placement of the Catholic college 
woman is so vital, the issues so great, that the question 
is certainly something for our Catholic colleges to think 
about. 


THE MARES OF DIOMEDES 


Ah! grace immortalized in cold, 

Insensate bronze ;—the thundering hoof 
And quivering flank! Brave rider, hold 

Your man-devouring steeds. Aloof 
From time you shall exult when he 
. Whose chisel made you live has long 
Been dust . . . or beauty-driven, we 

Are straining at its biting thong. 

Louise CRENSHAW Ray. 
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With Scrip and Staff 


E were never confronted with such a situation as 

to prisons as the present moment. The outbreak 
at Dannemora made us decidedly uneasy; the eruption at 
Leavenworth set us on edge and started a nation-wide 
speculation ; the tragedy in Colorado leaves us face to face 
with a calamity. The spectacle of 3,000 men confined in 
cells fit at the very utmost to lodge only 1,800 is in itself 
enough to make us wonder just how far and how deep 
the remedy must be applied. 

At such a moment, almost the day of the Colorado 
prison riot, with its toll of human lives and demoraliza- 
tion, there is a curious irony in reading the following 
communication in the New York Times: 

On September 17 The Associated Press gave out the news to 
the world that the Irish prisons were to be shut for the lack of 
prisoners! I have been struck with the little editorial comment 
on this, a remarkable fact in human history regarding crime. 
When we think of Dartmoor and Mountjoy and Kilmainham and 
Kilkenny prisons, which were filled with prisoners under English 
rule, now being used as broadcasting stations and put to other 
uses under the government of Ireland’s own people, we cannot 
but be convinced of the miraculous change wrought by freedom 
and the refutation of the slander under which Ireland rested 
so long. 


English propaganda for a thousand years has spread the false © 


impression that the Irish were a turbulent people, unfit for self- 
government. Ireland with 700 prisoners presents a marvelous 
phenomenon. Nothing comparable to this ever has been known 
in any other country to my knowledge. For example, Richmond 
City alone, with a population of less than 200,000, has more than 
half as many prisoners, not including those in the penitentiary. 
With the penitentiary and the prisoners in the jails there are 
fifteen or twenty times as many people in prison in Virginia 
alone as in all Ireland. 

For the friends of Ireland and those with Irish blood, spread 
all over the world, this is a day of rejoicing and vindication. 

D. C. O’FLAHERTY, 
Former National Secretary of the American Association for the 
Recognition of the Irish Republic. 
Richmond, Va., Sept. 25, 1929. 


How can we sound the causes of such a discrepancy? 
Is it in Ireland’s freedom alone? Certainly ours is a free 
country. Is it a national character, immense differences 
in size, mixture of population, incentives to crime and 
the hundred other factors of circumstance? Partly, but 
not all. No matter how we speculate, one factor cannot 
be left out: the civilizing influence of the Church: the 
difference between a country where the Church’s influence 
penetrates to almost every cottage in the countryside and 
every street in the town, as compared with a land where, 
despite the vast extent and activity of Catholicism, it can 
only exert a limited influence on public life. 





I' is all the more striking that this letter appears as 
the last published utterance from one whose voice 
has been heard for a generation in behalf of Irish free- 
dom. Daniel Cullers O’Flaherty died at Richmond, Va., 
on October 3. Mr. O’Flaherty’s devotion to Ireland’s 
cause as well as his recent testimony to the Free State 
was particularly notable as being the testimony of a 
Protestant. Despite his prominence both as a Methodist 
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and as a leader in Masonry, Mr. O’Flaherty was always 
an ardent champion not only of Ireland, but of religious 
freedom and maintained strenuously the high traditions 
of Virginia in this regard. 





Fe -tamre light on the civilizing influence of the 
Church is thrown from an entirely different quarter 
by the work of the medical missionary. The importance 
of his office as showing the care of the Church for men’s 
bodies as well as souls is only gradually being realized. 
Medical Mission Day, October 18, has been set aside to 
bring this great work to the notice of our Catholic public. 

The importance and urgency of the medical apostolate 
are set forth by the Vicar of Christ, Pope Pius XI, in his 
memorable encyclical letter on Catholic Missions, promul- 
gated February 28, 1926: 


In the meanwhile, let the missioners remember that they must 
follow the same methods with the natives as did the Divine 
Teacher when He was on earth. He, before He taught the mul- 
titudes, was accustomed to heal their sick, “And all that were 
sick He healed; and many followed Him and He healed them all; 
He had compassion on them and healed their sick” (Matt. 8: 16; 
Matt. 12: 15; Matt. 14: 15). He ordered His Apostles to do 
the same, giving them the power: “And into whatsoever city 
you enter. ..heal the sick that are therein and say to them: 
The Kingdom of God is come nigh unto you” (Luke 10: 8, 9). 
“And, going out, they went through the towns, preaching the 
gospel and healing everywhere” (Luke 9: 6). Neither let the 
missioners forget how kind and loving Jesus showed Himself to 
infants and little children; and how, when the disciples remons- 
trated with Him, He bade them to suffer the little children to 
come unto Him (Matt. 19: 13-14). Apropos of this, let us re- 
mind you of what we said on another occasion, namely, that all 
who are interested in the health of the inhabitants, and minister 
to the sick, and all who are kind to infants and little children, win 
the good will and affection of all the natives, so readily does the 
human heart respond to charity and kindness. 

At the opening of the Missionary Exhibition in Rome, 
Pope Pius pointed out the purpose of the scientific de- 
partments of the exhibit and, referring to the missions, © 
said: “We are living in times when unenlightened 
heroism is not enough.” 

The Society of Catholic Medical Missionaries which 
was founded three and a half years ago with the approval 
of His Grace, Most Rev. Michael J. Curley, Archbishop 
pf Baltimore, recently acquired six and a quarter acres 
of land in the vicinity of the Catholic University of 
America in Washington, D. C. The housing accommoda- 
tions on the property suffice for the present needs of the 
Society which has now three women doctors, one dentist, 
ten trained nurses, two non-medical members and one 
medical student. The Medical Mission House in Brook- 
land is to be the Motherhouse of the Society, where the 
candidates receive their spiritual and missionary training. 

Special encouragement was given to the Society by 
Cardinal Van Rossum’s recent letter. Appealing also to 
the example of our Divine Redeemer the ‘Cardinal re- 
marks on the progress of the Society, stating: 

“ The needs in this regard are immensely above the help 
of which we dispose. Your work will excite many young 
people to follow your example and to devote themselves 
te this apostolate.” 
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HE scope of the Society’s medical work extends to 

mission hospitals and dispensaries, medical schools 
and training schools for native nurses, infant-welfare cen- 
ters, plague camps, leper asylums and caravan dispen- 
saries, bringing medical aid from village to village. 
Obstetrical work and visiting the sick in their homes are 
of primary importance in mission countries. 

The field of labor of the Society is not restricted to 
any one particular mission country. The first hospital and 
dispensary of the Society are in northern India, in the 
Mill-Hill Prefeeture Apostolic of Kashmir and Kafiristan, 
where the Mohammedan and high-caste Hindu women are 
still strictly secluded and can only avail themselves of 
medical aid by women. Medical care, as a matter of fact, 
is the only means there to help them and reach them from 
a missionary point of view. 

The Catholic Medical Mission Board suggests that on 
October 18, the Feast of St. Luke, Physician and 
Evangelist, a medical-mission kit ($25.00) be donated to 
a missionary. Donations for the kits should be sent to 
Rev. Edward F. Garesché, S.J., Director, 25 West Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y. 





MONG tthe many topics discussed at the recent con- 

vention of the National Council of Catholic Women 

in Washington, the attention paid to the Catholic Youth 
Movement should not go without notice. . 

The Catholic Church in America has built so splendidly 
for youth in its school system, that Catholics are some- 
times inclined to think we have no need of Youth Move- 
ments. But school is not the end of youth’s training. 
Youth like maturity needs its inspiring organizations, its 
opportunities for service in company with others, and 
programs to care for its surplus energies, its recreation, 
its undoubted idealism, its more or less vague desire to 
do good for others. 

Knowing this, the National Council of Catholic Women 
in its annual convention put aside an entire afternoon for 
a study of the Catholic Youth Movement which has 
grown so powerfully in the past four years. In the midst 
of its deliberations about things of importance to women’s 
organizations, it took time to consider the organizations 
which are claiming the enthusiasm and enlisting the en- 
ergies of young men and women in schools and parishes. 

The Sodality Movement with its program of Catholic 
Action in the school and among the young people of the 
parish was explained by Father Lord, who sketched out 
the plan of the Students’ Spiritual Council and the initia- 
tive and spiritual resourcefulness developed by the So- 
dality. 

Monsignor Thill told of the splendid work by which 
the Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade has awakened 
young America to the needs of our Missions. Miss Con- 
way presented the claims of the Girl Scout Movement for 
Catholic support and cooperation. Miss Foley explained 
the social program of the Junior division of the Catholic 
Daughters of America. 

The N. C. C. W. was wise in remembering that its 
future members are now being trained in the growing 
Catholic youth movements of America. THE PrLcrim. 
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Literature 


Study His Revisions 
DANIEL M. O’ConneELL, S.]. 


EWRITE this composition! Who of us does not 

shudder again at this bogey of our reading, ’rit- 
ing and ’rithmetic days? The fourth R, the ruler, was an 
easier and quicker penalty. The latter has grown obsolete 
in the company of modern progress, but no such fate can 
befall that perennial, human necessity of “ Rewrite your 
composition.” And yet, while laborious and tedious in 
our own productions, the art of revision is entertaining 
and instructive, when studied in a master, like Cardinal 
Newman. George Moore has well said: “If you wish to 
estimate the true value of an author’s art, study his 
revisions.” 

Of all great writers, Cardinal Newman has been the 
most frank in his confessions, on revision. He rewrote 
practically all of his published works. The most outstand- 
ing example of this literary industry is the “ Apologia 
Pro Vita Sua.” Written in 1864 under great pressure of 
time and anxiety, it was hailed as a master-stroke. The 
following year, Newman carefully revised and re-edited it. 
Wilfrid Ward, the biographer of the literary Cardinal, 
accomplished a prodigious task for English letters by 
paralleling, many years later, the two versions in a single 
volume. This was published by the Oxford University 
Press. Unfortunately the volume is now out of print. 
In editing recently a college edition of the “ Apologia 
Pro Vita Sua,” I had occasion to study the changes which 
Newman saw fit to make in his revised edition. Such a 
study is, I repeat, most interesting and profitable. 

We all know the hesitancy which accompanies our own 
changes of composition. Did Newman experience the 
same? Why did he make this or that particular change? 
Is it an improvement ? 

As one considers the changes page after page, certain 
dominating motives or causes governing them clearly pre- 
sent themselves. While I am not a scientist, I have the 
greatest admiration for the methods of scientific labora- 
tories. There is some analogy, it seems to me, between 
their methods and a close study of literary revisions. The 
latter should give us a working hypothesis or formula to 
explain the author’s changes. 

The changes Newman made in the 1865 edition of the 
“ Apologia Pro Vita Sua” are due, I think, to two main 
causes, which may be classified for the sake of clearness 
and brevity as, firstly, psychological, and secondly, lit- 
erary. In general, it can be said that Newman was actu- 
ated by the determination to present to the general public 
an explanation of his life, which would win their whole- 
hearted conviction of his sincerity from the time his con- 
science awoke in his youth to the moment when he gave 
the revised edition to the printer. This is what I have 
called, to be succinct, the psychological motive. As an aid 
to this primary and sole motive, Newman used his ac- 
knowledged literary talent in changing, omitting and 
inserting words, phrases, sentences, entire passages, so 
that this psychological effect would be the better attained. 
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In no case did Newman use this undoubted mastery of 
English for any other purpose than as a handmaid to the 
sincerity and effectiveness of his explanation, his apologia 
pro vita sua. This of course is an essential prerequisite 
to any detailed explanation of changes which were made 
in the 1865 edition. 

An indication of the policy that Newman intended to 
follow in his revision is had in his drastic rejection of 
the preliminary 100 pages of the Kingsley controversy. 
He now refers to them as “of merely ephemeral impor- 
tance” and “for the most part directly controversial.” 
This had been his ideal even in the 1864 edition, where 
we find at the end of Part I the famous words: “ Away 
with you, Mr. Kingsley, and fly into space. Your name 
shall occur again as little as I can help, in the course of 
these pages. I shall henceforth occupy myself not with 
you, but with your charges.” 

Here then would be an interesting introduction to a 
leisurely study of the 1865 revisions. Notice how the 
name, Mr. Kingsley, flies into space in the following 
parallel readings of the 1864 and 1865 editions. 


1865 1864 
I cannot be sorry to have I cannot be sorry to have 
forced my Accuser.... forced Mr. Kingsley. 
What do they (priests) gain What do they gain by pro- 
by professing a creed, in which, fessing a creed, in which, if 
if their enemies are to be my assailant is to be believed, 
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know.” In 1865, Newman changed the last phrase to: 


se 


we did not then know.” 


The student may find it interesting to decide whether 
urbanity or exactness of fact motivated Newman the more 
in the revision of the following. He is at the time building 
up his Via Media view of Anglicanism. 


1865 
whatever deficiencies then had 
to be supplied in the existing 
Anglican system, and however 
boldly I might point them out, 
anyhow that system would not 
in the process be brought nearer 
to the special creed of Rome, etc. 


1864 
whatever faults then the Angli- 
can system might have and how- 
ever boldly I might point them 
out, anyhow.that system was 
not vulnerable on the side of 
Rome, etc. 


At times this quality of urbanity seemed to dominate 


emphasis. 


The 1865 version in the following is more 


urbane than the 1864, but the old reading is more emphatic 


than the new. 


1865 
I did not like to see men 
scared ... by ... inferences, 
which would not have touched 
them... had they not been 
forced to recognize them. 


1864 
I did not like to see men 
scared ... by .. . inferences, 
which would not have touched 
them ...had they not been 
made to eat them. 


I was surprised to find in Newman’s changes of particu- 
lar sentences that an addition of words was more frequent 


credited, they really do not be- 
lieve? 

—and with a short notice of the 
work in particular which by our 
accusers is especially thrown 
into our teeth, etc. 


they really do not believe? 


—and with a short notice of the 
work in particular which my 
accuser throws into our teeth, 
etc. 


Critics have applied the word “ urbanity ” to Newman’s 





style in general. Taken in a broad sense, the term has 
gradually appealed to me as expressing the motive which 
influenced Newman in a large number of his changes. 
Under this heading I would classify such allied qualities 
as graciousness and consideration, as well as propriety; 
Christian charity and the finer feelings and instincts of 
Catholicism; a less aggressive phrase; capitalizations of 
letters, v.g., in Majesty (referring to God) ; in Church, 
Angels, Saints, etc. Newman’s famous description of a 
“gentleman,” cultured though not necessarily Christian, 
embraces. the qualities I would assign to “ urbanity,” 
quickened by Catholic charity. Notable instances of this 
influence on Newman's revisfons are the references to 
(a) Mr. Kingsley, (b) to Anglicans, (c) to Catholics. 
Speaking of his friend, Hurrell Froude, Newman says 
in the 1864 edition, “ He had no appreciation of the writ- 
ings of the Fathers,” while in 1865 the phrase is modified 
into, “ He set no sufficient value on the writings of the 
Fathers.” Granting that Froude set some value on the 
writings of the Fathers, we can easily see that Newman 
eagerly placed the more gracious phrase of 1865. Again 
in reference to the same friend, a change is made, almost 
too delicate in its tact for observation at first reading. I 
quote the passage. It is the same in both editions except 
for two words. “The Carnival ... is... one of those 
very excesses to which . . . religious Catholics have ever 
opposed themselves . . .; but this he (Froude) did not 


than a subtraction of them. Of course the exact expres- 
sion of thought was everything with him; more or less 
words was an insignificant minutiz. The parallel reading 
that follows shows an elimination of words and a conse- 
quent compactness and exactness of expression. It is a 
delicate thought that Newman has to express, involving 
the theology of sufficient and efficacious grace. To say 
that the 1865 expression is much happier is hardly a chal- 


lenge to my readers. 
1865 


. who can recollect... all 
that he once knew about his 
thoughts . . . during a portion 
of his life... when, in spite 
of the light given to him ac- 
cording to his need amid his 
darkness, yet a darkness it em- 
phatically was? 


1864 

. who can recollect... all 
that he once knew about his 
thoughts . . . during a portion 
of his life . .-. when, though it 
would be most unthankful to 
seem to imply that he had not 
all-sufficient light amid his 
darkness, yet darkness it em- 
phatically was? 


There are changes in the “ Apologia,” which give us 
pause for thought. In the quotation which follows, New- 
man was answering the natural question of a cosmopolitan 
audience. He surely pondered over the words he was 
addressing in reply. The sense of the two versions is 
practically the same. “ Thought” and “temper” are 
changed into adjectives, while the qualifying phrase, 
“wrought in my mind,” omits any reference to feelings. 
The new reading is a striking instance of the master’s 


skill. 
1865 


I was not conscious to my- 
self, on my conversion, of any 
change, intellectual or moral, 
wrought in my mind. 


1864 
I was not conscious to my- 
self, on my conversion, of any 
difference of thought or of 
temper from what I had before. 


Revision almost necessarily results in a changed position 
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ot phrases and words. Our first writing is colloquial. 
while our second is studied. In Newman’s 1865 “ Apo- 
logia,” there is the tendency to advance subordinate 
phrases and words to the front of the sentence. The 
effect is happy and is a profitable hint to those who write. 
An example must suffice. 


1865 1864 
. whether, under the circum- . whether a man could... 


stances, a man could . . . exer- 
cise ministerial functions, or 
not, might not clearly ap- 
a 

In his 1865 revisions, Newman frequently substitutes 
Latin words for non-Latin. It would not be fair to draw 
too large a conclusion from this observation. Newman’s 
love of the Latin tongue and his devotion to Cicero are 
well-known, but, on the other hand, the English language 
boasts of its versatility in adopting words and _ phrases. 
As Latin lends itself to this purpose, perhaps it is to be 
expected that in Newman’s changes in words, we should 
find many of them taken from the versatile Latin. The 
observation is offered, as is this whole paper, to show 
what points of view open themselves in a study of the 
revisions in the 1865 “ Apologia Pro Vita Sua.” 


under the circumstances or not, 
might not clearly appear... . 


REVIEWS 


Memoirs of an Old Parliamentarian. Two Volumes. By 
the Rr. Hon. T. P. O'Connor, M.P. New York: D. Appleton 
and Company. $10.00. 

Years ago, the Honorable Tay Pay, as he is lovingly called, 
wrote his version of “ The Parnell Movement.” That volume did 
not tell the concluding series of events. Without being a specific 
continuation of that story, the ‘present two volumes round out the 
history of the Parnell Movement to its bitter conclusion. Parnell 
dominates these Memoirs. The Parnells furnish the material for 
the concluding chapter and the final sentence: “ No story of Greek 
history by a Greek dramatist tells of a family tragedy more 
striking and more complete.” In the abundant library of reminis- 
cences written by prominent Irish parliamentarians covering the 
fourth quarter of the last century, Parnell must of necessity be 
the Hamlet on the public stage. One very important historical 
document on Parnell was the recent autobiography of the Hon. 
Timothy Healy. Equally important, but from a differing view- 
point, is this narrative by Mr. O’Connor. Though Parnell emerges 
as the greatest single personality in these memoirs, Mr. O’Connor 
does not allow himself to be overlooked. Nor does he scant the 
other great Irish and British leaders of his active days. Glad- 
stone and Disraeli are marvelously executed in incisive portraits, 
colored, of course, by Mr. O’Connor’s own loyalties and animosi- 
ties. In the gallery, too, are glowing paintings of Healy and 
Biggar and Davitt and Dillon, Keogh and O’Shea, and innumerable 
others. These memoirs house a gallery of celebrities, the portraits 
of whom are sketched by the hand of a genius in pen-painting. 
Mr. O’Connor was a super-journalist before he became a member 
of Parliament. Now that he is well past his eightieth year, 
though still a Parliamentarian, he is likewise a journalist still. As 
he has merged these two functions, so he seems to have been 
able, through his long career, to link contrary activities within 
himself. The representative of a constituency in England, he has 
been a recognized member of the Irish party. A Liberal Radical, 
he has not been seriously disowned by those of a conservative 
trend. A respected Catholic, he seems to take a cynical pleasure 
in his Memoirs in discrediting religiosity in many of his con- 
temporaries and in criticizing clerical authorities. He has gained 
a respected old age, and has won the title of “The Father of 
the House,” having been a member of Parliament since 1881. 
His serious historical appraisals of his times, his anecdotes, his 


exercise ministerial functions ~ 
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gossip, his character sketching, his revelations, his philosophizings, 
all combine to make these two volumes of Memoirs not only 
fascinating but historically valuable. His general outlook on men 
and things is charitable and tolerant. But in not a few instances, 
he is sharp-tongued and bitter, not to say somewhat indiscreet. 
For that reason, he is not without offense to many Irishmen. The 
flow of reminiscences ends with the last decade of the eighteen- 
hundreds. It is to be hoped that Mr. O’Connor will continue his 
Memoirs through the succeeding thirty years. Fs Ms Bs 





Wertheim Lectures on Industrial Relations. 1928. By O. S. 
Beyer, J. H. Wixtits, J. P. Frey, W. M. Letserson, J. R. Com- 
mons, E. Mayo, and F. W. Taussic. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. $3.00. 

These lectures represent not the stereotyped points of view of 
the capitalist, the consultant, the “agitator,” or the university 
teacher, but conclusions growing out of long experience with the 
concrete problems of labor and industry. The first three papers 
deal with specific industries: the railways, coal mining and metal 
trades. The next three touch problems that are common to many, 
if not all trades, that is, Jurisdictional Disputes, Personnel Man- 
agement and Maladjustment of the Industrial Worker. In the 
concluding chapter, Professor Taussig surveys the general prin- 
ciples and procedures involved. The difficulties and dangers of 
unemployment flit in and out of the pages like an uneasy ghost. 
What cooperation can do to meet this evil is stressed in the 
stabilization features of the Baltimore and Ohio plan. As worked 
out on the Canadian National, it was revealed that employment 
had been regularized in slightly less than four years to the extent 
of ten per cent of improvement over 1924 conditions. Earning 
power of employes had been increased fourteen and one-half per 
cent. There was likewise secured a new standard of employment 
in railroad shop service: namely, vacations with pay. The situa- 
tion in the bituminous coal mines is not so hopeful. The business 
has moved from the union fields until the non-union domain covers 
all but twenty per cent of the producing area. A remedy must be 
sought in improved methods of marketing and selling. In this 
and other industries, industrial psychology, along with biochem- 
istry and physiology, is beginning to function. Emphasis is laid 
on “pulse rate” and “differential blood pressure.” The implica- 
tions of the apothegm “I like this job; it stops you thinking,” 
are being studied with reference to fatigue, morbidity, obsessive 
revery and preoccupation with material and sensual values. Other 
interesting questions are raised. Does the company union lead 
to paternalism or despotism? Has not the trade union, although 
under heavy fire, a sphere of continued usefulness? Is com- 
pulsory arbitration unsuited to the traditions of a free democracy? 
Has the Job Selling, disclosed by the Ohio State Industrial Com- 
mission, been sufficiently stamped out? It is believed that the 
answer to these and other questions will be found in the morale 
or whole state of mind, consciously cultivated by the well-to-do 
and profit-receiving class. This is the parting message of Pro- 
fessor Taussig and it is likewise the prefatory challenge of Mr. 
James Ford, Secretary of the Wertheim Fellowship Committee, 
who says: “The lectures reveal also the need for extensive 
development of painstakingly scientific research in the field of 
social ethics, with a view to discovering and fostering those 
factors in human character and personality which make for the 
organization of life with reference to high ideals of economic and 
moral productivity, awareness of common interest, mutual respect, 
and public service.” One wonders whether this might not be the 
task of applied Christianity. [0a es 





The Catholic-Protestant Mind. Some Aspects of Religious 
Liberty in the United States. By Conrap Henry MoeHLMAN, 
Ph.D. New York: Harper and Brothers. $1.25. 

This is a compilation of printed statements by one of a small 
and diminishing class of high-minded, truth-seeking and old- 
fashioned “atheists.” The class, of course, is not really atheistic. 
Systematic atheism requires real thinking. But Dr. Moehlman 
will copy out this sort of stuff: “A mew universe is here... . 
The gods no longer dwell on Mount Olympus or talk to mortals 
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on Mount Sinai... The cosmic rays of Dr. Millikan... are so 
short that it would take a billion or more to equal the thickness 
of a piece of paper. They have a frequency 100,000,000 times that 
of ordinary light, and 25,000,000,000,000,000 times that of radio 
waves . . . Man created by the fiat on the sixth day is at present 
assigned a direct ancestry reaching back to the Middle Pliocene, 
and a remote ancestry covering the unthinkable span of years 
between the moment when the aquatic worm decided he would 
swim away and would not let the echinoderms, molluscs and 
crustaceans devour him and ‘ Hesperopithecus’ ... Science has 
created a new world. The historical method of studying the Bible 
has blasted both Catholic and Protestant ‘certainties.’” Very 
old-fashioned. Yet Dr. Moehlman is a truth-seeker. He sets the 
good example of seeking what Catholics say in the Catholic 
Encyclopedia. Or he will cull a quotation here and there from a 
book like that of Dr. Ryan and Father Millar on “ The State and 
the Church.” The title of the book is something of a puzzle: 
“The Catholic-Protestant Mind.” As who should say: “The 
Vegetable-Mineral Turnip,”.or “The Square-Circular Figure.” 
Yet there is something high-minded in the purpose of the book. 
It is a plea for toleration. As far as one can discern a central 
thesis in so kaleidoscopic a series of borrowings as this, it might 
seem to be this, that an up-to-date Catholic is Protestant enough 
to be a tolerable American. Dr. Moehlman seems to cling to the 
naive notion that because we have given up sandals and armor we 
have a diminishing regard for Divine revelation. A man still 
believes that the Son of God gave the Primacy to Peter, or he 
does not. If he does not, he is not a Catholic, and no amount of 
hedging and hyphenating can keep him in the Church. On the 
whole we prefer open bigotry to insidious slander. G. G. W. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


The Lateran Treaties.—The settlement of the Roman Ques- 
tion did not give rise to the flood of publications which 
such a momentous occasion might be expected to have inspired. 
Most of what has appeared in English is disappointing. “ The 
Pope is King” (Putnam. $3.50), by Civis Romanus, is a rather 
commonplace account of the events themselves, without showing 
any particular comprehension of what was behind them. Nowhere 
will one find an explanation of what impelled the Holy See to 
retain for so- long in the face of Italy an attitude of defiance and 
official unfriendliness. The author is unknown, but the book 
appeared first in England, and its style does not denote that it 
is written by an Italian; otherwise one would on opening it 
have suspected Don Sturzo. It is written in a cool, detached 
manner, not altogether unfriendly to the Holy See, rather what 
one would expect from a moderate Liberal. The author is well- 
informed in an unprofound fashion. 

Totally different is “ Pope or Mussolini” (Macaulay. $2.50), 
by John Hearley, who became notorious for introducing to the 
Atlantic Monthly a series of articles by an anonymous priest. 
This book’is almost wholly based on the inaccurate news dispatches 
which preceded and accompanied the signing of the treaties. 
One would think that Mr. Hearley had read nothing on the 
subject since March 30, 1929—the date of the foreword by 
Gaetano Salvemini, a disappointed Italian politician making his 
living by doing propaganda work among us—and precious little 
before that date. The book, compounded of rumors, wild con- 
jectures, and superficial but pompous generalities, is written in 
the best style of the Fellowship Forum Catholic-hater. It is too 
bad that so much good paper makes up such poor stuff. 

From France comes by far the best and most-informed com- 
mentary on the treaties. “ Pertinax,” who writes political 
editorials for the Echo de Paris, a paper with frankly Catholic 
sympathies, has written “ Le Partage de Rome” (Grasset. 12 fr.). 
The author has a vast knowledge of the currents that agitate 
Europe and on occasion center at Rome. Almost alone among 


contemporary writers he has divined the inner tendency of the 
present Papal policy, which is that the spiritual mission of the 
Church must be rigidly kept apart from and above the purely 
nationalistic aspirations of any of the peoples of the world. In 
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this policy he sees the explanation of the treaties. The book is 
an extremely enlightening essay on contemporary Europe, and 
no writer on the subject can afford to neglect it. 

In the same spirit of Gallic clearness and objectivity is written 
an eighteen-page pamphlet, “Pie XI et Mussolini,” by Henri 
Bourassa, the well known Canadian politician, and editor of the 
Montreal Devoir. It is a discussion of the famous exchange 
between the Pope and the Duce just after the treaties were signed. 





Classroom Echoes.—In five well-developed theses, W. Doug- 
las Mackenzie, Ingersoll lecturer at Harvard for 1929, at- 
tempts to show that the history of man has been based upon 
the postulate of immortality and that the idea of an endless life, 
belief in personal survival is an eradicable element in human 
experience. “Man’s Consciousness of Immortality” (Harvard 
University Press. $1.00), is a defense against contemporary 
atheism and agnosticism, and a justification of the proposition 
that the idea and belief of men in their survival after death is 
an original, inherent and indefeasible part of the consciousness of 
human beings. One may not agree with all the arguments of 
Dr. Mackenzie and may prefer some other approach to the pre- 
sentation of the subject; but the reading of the lecture should 
do much good for those for whom it was primarily intended. 

Since Catholic education has its own philosophy, it is natural 
to assume that the curricula in Catholic schools would not entirely 
parallel the course of study elsewhere. Appreciation of this truth 
has led our modern educators to considerable experimentation 
with ways and means of applying the principles of Catholic educa- 
tion to scholastic programs. In “ Curricular Studies” (Macmil- 
lan. $2.75), the Sisters of the Order of St. Dominic, Maywood, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., offer the results of an attempt they have 
made at curriculum-construction in the elementary, intermediate, 
and upper grades. The book may well be examined by Religious 
and lay teachers in our Catholic grade schools. 

The same Sisters have prepared for parish and secondary school 
pupils a series of laboratory exercises to link up their spiritual 
life with the life of Christ’s mystical body, the Church, in its 
liturgical cycles. The five pads’ of “With Mother Church” 
(Collegeville, Minn. Liturgical Press. 25c., 25c., 40c., 50c., 50c. 
respectively) are graded and specifically adapted for the present 
school year. While the Sundays and chief feasts recur in each 
of them, there is always a new treatment. Each exercise is 
linked with the Mass prayers of the day, and almost always a 
uniform method is followed in the treatment. The pads, if syste- 
matically employed, ought to afford pupils a fuller participation 
in the Church’s liturgy, which is their aim. However, when 
dealing with data in the Saints’ lives care should have.been taken 
to adhere to facts so as not to impart faulty information. 

Were it not that John Rigg digresses in his Introduction to 
dogmatize after the modern sceptical manner about man’s origin, 
his volume “ Platform Oratory and Debate for Schools and Col- 
leges"’ (Stokes. $1.25) might, even though prepared for New 
Zealand students, be recommended for classroom use in the States. 
The author, basing his treatise on his own public-speaking career 
as a leader in his party and a member of Parliament, discusses 
public speaking, and especially debate. 





Under a New Name.—Amenrica extends a brotherly hand of 
greeting to a’ new member of the “America” family: Mid- 
America, under which name appears, in attractively improved 
dress, the new series of the well-known Jilinois Catholic Historical 
Review. Mid-America is published quarterly by the [Illinois 
Catholic Historical Society, at 28 N. Franklin St., Chicago, at 
$3.00 a year, and is edited by the Rev. Gilbert J. Garraghan, S.J., 
St. Louis University. In the present October issue are found 
interesting unpublished documents from Mathias Loras, the first 
Bishop of Dubuque; a study of the religious affiliations of the 
mysterious General James Wilkinson, who once outranked Wash- 
ington in the United States army; the story of Irish immigration 
to Minnesota; current periodicals; book reviews, news and com- 
ments (including a graphic account, by a Sister of St. Joseph, of 
the Chicago fire), and other interesting material. 
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A King of Shadows. Class of 1902. So That’s That. The 
Lost Mark. The Poison Plague. The Lost Child. 


The unsuccessful efforts of James III and VIII, de jure King 
of Great Britain and Ireland, to recoup the throne for the Stuarts, 
furnishes the plot for the unusual romance that Margaret Yeo 
writes under the title “ A King of Shadows” (Macmillan. $2.00). 
It is a tale of intrigue, adventure and treachery in which church- 
men and courtiers and soldiers match wits and cross swords. The 
scene is laid partly in Scotland and partly in France, and never 
for a moment does the action pall. Miss Yeo handles her situa- 
tions cleverly and their charm and interest are heightened by the 
color and pageantry she introduces at every step. The characters 
are well balanced, and heroes and villains alike sketched true to 
detail. Piero d’Este makes a specially engaging hero and Mistress 
Margaret Ogilvie, with whom loyalty to God and country are 
first thoughts, an equally attractive heroine. Incidentally there is 
a splendid Catholic note running through the story. 

The United States has been fed up with the physical and moral 
horrors of the World War and it was to be hoped that Remarque’s 
“All Quiet on the Western Front” would be the last of our 
War stories. Willa and Edwin Muir, however, evidently think 
there is still a market, if not a need, for another War-time record. 
They have translated Ernst Glaeser’s “Class of 1902” (Viking 
Press. $2.50). Pessimistic and depressing from start to finish, 
it essays to picture adolescent life in Germany during the earlier 
years of the great struggle. One feels that, despite the author’s 
clever artistry, the volume is only a very one-sided and inadequate 
presentation. German youth had much more of the wholesome 
in it than Mr. Glaeser portrays, for he sees only the failings and 
perversions of adolescence. 

Some twenty short stories, most of them with a markedly 
Catholic coloring, make up the content of “So That’s That” 
(Herder. $1.50), by Inez Specking. Because they touch the 
little joys and sorrows of family and neighborhood life with 
which we are all familiar, and in a thoroughly wholesome way, 
they have a charm and appeal that is absent in most of our 
contemporary story writing which suffers from an over-dose of 
sophistication. Miss Specking’s tales are varied in point and the 
situation she creates simple and natural. The volume will be 
welcomed in our Catholic homes and wherever young men and 
women want a goodly mixture of romance and realism in their 
reading. 

“The Lost Mark” (Lippincott. $2.00), by Patrick Wynnton, 
uses the land and sea of Marseilles in which to weave the tale 


. of romance and piracy that sends an English sailor on a quest 


as desperate as one would wish. The presence of a girl adds to 
his worries as do the villains who seek his life. The various 
situations as they arise are handled with good pace, but the con- 
nections are not neat and the effect of a single adventure working 
itself out is not obtained. It is pleasant to read, however, and 
Marseilles as the place, adds much. It all happened in the last 
ten years, so the pirates are as modern as the gunboat that 
chases them. 

A crime story with a very arresting and promising first chapter, 
is to be found in “The Poison Plague” (McBride. $2.00), by 
Will Levinrew. A series of grisly and unwarranted murders sets 
the book in motion, but the characters are so sketchily drawn or 
so detailedly typical that the reader’s interest flags and slowly 
dies. As decency postulates, it is buried, very completly buried 
when the author proposes a solution which solves nothing. The 
story is quite impossible, and the reading heavy. 

A child, a victim of rape and murder at the hands of a psychic 
monstrosity is the pivot of a tedious and hopelessly depressing tale 
“The Lost Child” (Longmans Green. $2.50), by Rachel Sanzara. 
It purports to be one of the grim, “close to the soil,” realistic 
novels that make solid literature. Actually it is sordid, fatalistic 
and thoroughly flat. The tremendous gesture of forgiveness made 
by the father of the lost child is highly moral and noble, but 
against the story’s background it looks futile, even supine. It is 


a book without a smile or laugh, almost without a single breath of 
fresh air. 
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| Communications 
Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 


words. The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department. No attention will be paid to anonymous 
communications. 


Catholic College Advertising 


To the Editor of America: 

May I express a brief defense of advertising copy used by 
Catholic educational advertisers, in reply to the criticisms in the 
article entitled “A New Idea for College Advertising,” by Mr. 
C. J. Freund in the issue of America for September 28? 

It is apparent Mr. Freund has expressed his ideas without 
sufficient acquaintance with his subject. Some educators may 
favorably consider his plan, even though experience should incline 
them to diregard such a method of advertising as he suggests. 

The object of Catholic educators is not so much attracting 
pupils by comparing Catholic and non-Catholic systems as it is 
supplying facilities for pupils. Those institutions who have an 
abundance of pupils rarely advertise. The others must present 
their physical facilities and courses to attract pupils; therefore, 
that style of advertising really functions and gets results, namely, 
pupils. 

The reason for securing a Catholic training is preached from 
the pulpits and constantly urged in the editorial and news columns 
of the Catholic press. Ballyhoo and publicity galore, so to speak, 
are obtained gratis. Besides, the traditional attitude of the Church 
toward the responsibility of parents regarding the education of 
Catholic children is annually brought to their attention by pastorals 
of Bishops and editorial comment in the Catholic press. 

It is evident that the technique of educational advertising is 
correct, although, compared with the idea of group advertising, 
it might be criticized, were it not that no comparison is possible. 
Those industries which bind themselves together to present their 
product have no means other than advertising to tell their story 
and sell the individual product. However, as I pointed out before, 
Catholic education does not suffer from such a condition. The 
case for Catholic education is already presented effectively to the 
prospective market or audience. 

If I may offer a suggestion to Catholic educators in regard to 
advertising, it is that a wiser selection of mediums be made for 
the small appropriations which are devoted to advertising. Too 
often the copy is scattered, to help worthy causes by means of 
advertising patronage, whereas our Catholic colleges and academies 
should use only publications that will present the announcements 
about facilities and courses to multitudes of Catholic parents. 

CuarLes H. RIpper, 


New York. Business Manager, The Catholic News. 


“Losing Liberty Judicially” 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The literary editor of the Chicago Evening Post, for whom it 
has been my pleasure to review books with a Catholic bearing 
for several years, has what | think is a wise admonition for 
apprentices at the job. He points out that, when reviewing a 
book, it is better to place the restrictions and objections first, so 
that the reader of the review may leave it with a better tasfe in 
his mouth and avoid the impression that the critic is merely 
critical, a conclusion very apt to be drawn if the objections are 
saved for the last paragraph. 

This little piece of instruction came very forcibly to my mind 
on reading W. I. L.’s review of Thomas James Norton's “ Losing 
Liberty Judicially,” in America of September 7. I thought at 
first that my irritation arose from the fact that, after saying nice 
things about the book for several hundred words, your reviewer, 
in the last two sentences, takes a couple of pretty healthy pokes 
at it. On re-reading the review, however, I have become con- 
vinced that my objection is rather to what was said than to where 
it was said. And the objection is strengthened because what was 
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said 1s a prime example of my pet aversion in many of the reviews 
published in the Catholic press of this country. 

Your reviewer thinks that “the book may at times appear to 
prove too much, and imply a taboo of even necessary prohibitory 
laws”; thus completely overlooking the fact that Mr. Norton 
is not concerned in his book, either in attacking or defending 
prohibitory laws as such, but merely in insisting that all laws 
ought to be in strict conformity with the Constitution and in 
deploring the fact that there is a marked tendency in recent years 
to judge laws by other things than that conformity. I do not know 
whether Mr. Norton is opposed to all prohibitory laws. But I do 
know, and anyone reading his book ought to know, that he is 
opposed to any law which is contrary to the spirit and the letter 
of our basic law. It certainly was not his business in a discussion 
like “Losing Liberty Judicially,” to rise in defense of any law 
whatsoever. And he didn’t. 

Again, your reviewer says that “it is a dangerous proposition 
that morals and politics may be separated.” He might just as 
well have said that it isn’t right to cross a busy corner until 
the light turns from red to green. Mr. Norton was concerned 
neither with politics nor morals; and it is a bit gratuitous to find 
fault with him for not considering morals when his book was 
not a book on morality. 

I am tempted, also, to argue with your reviewer on the merits 
of Mills’ definition of liberty. But I’m afraid that would lead 
us far afield, and I am here concerned in pointing out how the 
type of criticism he uses vitiates much of the literary criticism 
in our Catholic periodicals... . 

Mr. Norton happens to be a sincere Catholic; one of whom a 
large number of Chicago Catholics are proud. I’m afraid he 
isn’t going to look so tolerantly on a stricture on his able work, 
based on his omission of morals—and with justice. 

We've got to begin looking at these things with an eye not 
quite so hot unless we expect, like the young cleric in Jean 
Carrére’s anecdote, everyone to write like a woman because he 
wears a cassock. 


La Grange, IIl. Rosert JOHN BAYER, 


[The arrangement of a review is a matter of taste. A reviewer 
certainly has the duty of pointing out in brief the implied or 
expressed philosophy of any work. The excellent qualities of 
Mr. Norton’s book were amply brought out——Ed. AMERICA.] 


Interest, Rent and the Living Wage 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

“To say that five per cent is proper return on one’s invest- 
ment is simply an assumption. To deduce in consequence that 
on a $12,000 investment in realty, $600 is a proper return and 
$600 is an interest charge, and the secondary cause of economic 
injustice: is untrue,” says Edward Reynaud in America for 
August 31, in a communication in which he talks of “fairness 
and kindness” and “the spirit of charity and good will towards 
all.” Of course, Mr. Reynaud did not use the word untrue in 
its ordinary implication, as the tone of the rest of his letter 
shows. 

A basis for the statement “that every dollar paid for rent 
contains a charge of fifty cents for interest” is shown in the 
following paragraph from “A Living Wage,” by Father Ryan: 

“Commercial rent, the rent of ordinary business language, is 
economic rent plus interest on the capital invested in improve- 
ments. If a merchant pays $1,200 annually for the use of a 
building and lot, if the building is worth $10,000, and if the 
prevailing return from such investments is six per cent, only 
one-half of the $1,200 is economic rent. The other half is in- 
terest on the capital invested in the building.” 

Now, the concluding words in the quoted paragraph say, 
in the typical example presented, “that every dollar paid for 
rent contains a charge of fifty cents for interest.” 

The “startling and novel” statement of the proposition, in 
the issue of America for Aug. 3, was for the exact purpose of 
making one gasp, and it was hoped that that would be the re- 
action of many besides Mr. Reynaud. But there was no re- 
sort to any exaggeration. Rather, the statement was based 
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on the minimum rate of.interest that is expected on any in- 
vestment. 

The writer thought it was a waste of space in AMERICA to 
make the explnation that he did in his previous communica- 
tion, and now feels it would be useless to add to it, particular- 
ly with such corroboration as the paragraph by Father Ryan 
affords. 


Providence, R. I. M. P. Connery. 


Letters of Kate Chopin Wanted 
To the Editor of America: 

Will you be kind enough to publish this communication in 
AMERICA? 

I am compiling a biography of Kate Chopin -(1851-1904), the 
American authoress, whose short stories were popular in the '90’s 
and whose novel, “ The Awakening,” aroused much criticism in 
1899. I will be grateful to readers of America for original letters 
to or by Kate Chopin, or for any first-hand reminiscences of her 
life and literary activities. All letters will be copied and faithfully 
returned. My address is St. Mary’s Manor, South Langhorne, Pa. 

So. Langhorne, Pa. (Rev.) Danret S. Rankin, S.M. 


Two Readers, Anyway 
To the Editor of America: 

When I was a child, if one of us became unduly modest, some 
unfeeling critic would shout, “ Yah—fishing!” 

Mr. Connolly is either a bad statistician or a good fisherman. 
I bought and paid for “Mr. Blue.” I have read it three times. 
My roommate has read it twice. I came upon her the other night, 
in the midst of her second perusal. She said: “I am feeling low; 
so I am reading ‘Mr. Blue’ again for inspiration.” 

Won't Mr. Connolly reconsider, and write another one like it—if 
only for us two? 
New York. M. L. C. 
Charmed, No Need to Read 

To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The public is not crowding to see Mr. Blue, if the gate receipts 
are a thermometer of public approval. A night of oblivion seems 
destined to blot out his solitary silhouette, balancing on the sky- 
scraper. 

My most literary friend does not like the book. A book 
reviewer regrets his vocation after skimming the book. The very 
author will not read the book. 

It is temerity, audacity, and sheer effrontery, I suppose, in the 
face of such opposition to admit (though I did not read the 
book!) that ! was charmed with Mr. Blue as he strolled through 
Columbia. 

Why? 
medieval. 


Oh, he was so happily unconventional, so modernly 
His Franciscan fever had such brilliant patches. So, 


* some gentle applause for Mr. Blue, the experiment in heroes. 


Montpelier, Vt. R. H. Barrett. 
“On Beating Up Children” 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Kindly record another vote of disapproval of Father McAuliffe’s 
article on beating up children, and an expression of surprise that 
AMERICA would commend such sentiments in printing them. 

By intelligence, patience, firmness and tact you can persuade and 
control children and develop all that is best in them. Beatings 
may enforce obedience but kill initiative and all their finer ideals 
and instincts. Beating a dog may be ail right. To conclude that 
children will thrive under the same treatment is uncomplimentary 
and illogical. Dog trainers and child pedagogues are widely apart. 
They have different ideals and different material to work with. 

Intelligent study of each child will surely discover a more con- 
structive method of moulding a child to obey the law, than the 
use of the brutal big stick. 

If parents and teachers would use their heads more and the 
rod less, both the children and the parents would be vastly bene- 
fited. 


Brooklyn. STEPHEN V. Durry. 











